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_ INTRODUCTION 

The following discussion is an attempt to gather together the 
results of a study of the various factors which have to do with the 
construction of curricula for training teachers for the secondary 
schools. This study was undertaken at the suggestion and with the 
assistance of Professor Jesse B. Davis, of the School of Education, 
Boston University, and was carried on during the year 1930-1931, 
while in residence at the University. 

In order to lay the foundation for the study the following 
sources were used: 

a) Magazine articles dealing with various phases of teacher 
training; 

b) Authoritative texts dealing with curriculum construction; 

¢) Abstracts of theses on file in the library of the School of 
Education, Boston University; 

a) High school curricula offered by cities and towns and also 
Similar curricula recommended by state departments of education in 
typical situations throughout the country; 

e) The current catalogs of over seventy normal schools, teach- 
ers colleges, schools and colleges of education connected with pub- 
lie and private universities throughout the country. 

Further data were derived through: 

@) Extended correspondence with a teachers college president, 
who was chairman of the committee of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges which prescribed a set of standards for that 
association; 

b) Visits to high schools in and near Boston; 

c) Conferences with a deputy commissioner of education in each 


of the states of Massachusetts and New Hampshire; 
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ad) A Gonference with the commissioner of education of the state 


of Vermont. 

In addition to the above sources the writer has drawn freely 
upon his experience as a teacher during the past fifteen years. 
During that time he has served as a member of the faculty in two 
different normal schools, one in New Hampshire, the other, in 
Wisconsin. During his connection with the latter school, covering a 
period of twelve years, he has been active in curriculum construction 
and has witnessed the process by which a two-year normal school has 
been transformed into a four-vear, degree-granting teachers college , 
accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools on the full college basis. 

To a certain degree the method of job-analysis has been used in 
certain sections of the study, but the author has felt at liberty 
to supplement this analysis by the facts derived from his own experi- 
ence and such resulting philosophy as he has been able to develop: 
therefrom. From the table of contents it is apparent that reliance 
for the various findings does not rest alone on personal opinion, 
but that it is supported by a considerable array of statistics, and 
by the authorfrtative opinions of leadings educators in several fields 
of teacher-training. 

Realizing that such a study as the one here undertaken is far 
from complete, and that it is liable to criticism because of many 
errors that have probably crept in, the author is nevertheless satis- 
fied that along some of the lines here suggested lies the future 
development of training for the secondary field. 

Throughout the study stress is laid upon these considerations: 
1. That students inithe teacher-training schools come into their 
training with a very definite student attitude. This attitude is in 


sharp contrast to the attitude of a real teacher. It consists, 
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usually, in af irm belief that subject-matter is practically the sole 
consideration in teaching. It also consists in a sort of “watchful 
waiting" policy, which is always trying to determine what "he" wants 
(meaning, that the students wait for the instructor to tell them what 
to do, rather than attempting to seek their own solutions to their 
own problems) 

2. That the many habits which are invaluable to a teacher are of 
slow growth. It is the belief of the writer that these habits, which 
may be called (as some do) characteristics, traits, or personality, 
are very few of them possessed by the student in a clearly defined 
way upon admission to the teacher-training institution. That these 
habits are of the utmost importance because they aid the teacher so 
greatly in her work with children. That it is the duty of the 
teacher-training institution to provide for the formation of these 
vital habits, and also those pertaining to health, recreation and 
intellectual progress. 

3. That contact with real children, over a period of practically the 
entire four yearsof preparation is the only way by which the future 
teacher will come to realize the full meaning of all the theory and 
the practice of the teaching profession. In fact, that there can be 
no real teaching profession unless there is afforded the student a 
very wide opportunity: to meet and study the types of children which 
he will later teach. 

4. That, just as in other professional training, such as that for 
law, medicine and engineering, there should be very little opportuni- 
ty for the raw student to blunder along a course, ultimately finding 
out that, because of his ignorance, he has lost time and has made 
poor preparation. This all means that the course must be entirely 
prescribed, in every detail. The only opportunity for election lies 
in the student's choice of his major and minor fields of study. Once 
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he has mage such choice, he has his course fully mapped out for him 

for the full four-year period. 

5. That, in order to become a truly modern teacher he must be well 
and broadly trained in several fields of learning, some of which he 

may never use for instruction purposes, but all of which he will be 

able to use in his program of progress as a citizen of an advancing 

world. This broad training should be just as truly exploratory, at 


college level, as are some of the exploratory courses of the present 


junior high sehool. These courses should discover Broad general 
principles, world movements, the main. threads of the growth of 
civilization, rather than concerning themselves with any of the 
minute details such as too often appear in an intensive course in a 
given field. 

6. That the basis of all teacher training is founded on a thorough 
understanding of psychology. Psychology should so permeate all of 
the @ourses of the teacher-training curriculum that it will, ina 
sense, act as a common bond. It will so dominate the entire curri- 
culum that it will be regarded as the criterion by which the materi- 
als of a course shall be selected in every detail. 

7. That the principle of "learning by doing" shall be so applied in 
the methods employed in training teachers, that graduates of a 
teacher-training institution shall be qualified to continue their 
studies, delimiting their problems, experimenting, and in every way 
growing in their profession, as do doctors, lawyers, engineers and 
other professional men. Such a consideration means that the methods 
employed by the teaching staff of a teacher-training institution 
Shall be so carefully worked out that students shall make gradual, 
but sure, progress toward the end of independent work in the pro - 
fession. Undoubtedly this will greatly modify the present methods. 


It may even progress to the extent that in the last two years of 
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the training period stress will be laid less upon class meetings than 
upon individual study, reports, conferences, and work of that sort. 
Already the numerous experiments going on in different parts of the 
country indicate that such will probably be the practice. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation to Professor 
Jesse B. Davis of the School of Education for his unfailing help at 
every stage of the study and also for encouragement in the face of 
difficulties. 

To President Harry A. Brown of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois, the author is deeply indebted for criti- 
cisms of the fundamental principles of Chapter III and for the op- 
portunity to read in advance several chapters of Dr. Brown's forth- 
coming book on "The Teachers College in the Making," which have 
aided very materially in supporting opinions at critical points. 

The author is also deeply indebted to Mr. E. H. Kenerson of the 
firm of cinnk Co., for opportunity to use the wealth of material 
relating to the secondary field which that company has on file in its 
library. 

Finally, the author wishes to express his indebtedness to his 
wife, without whose help at various stages, the study could not have 


been completed. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE KIND AND SIZE OF SCHOOL WHICH WILL EMPLOY 


A BEGINNING TEACHER 


Cee ne 


THE KIND AND SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOL WHICH WILL 
EMPLOY A BEGINNING TEACHER 

Before examining into the nature of the curricula which should 
be set up for properly training teachers for secondary schools, it 
is first necessary to learn as much as possible about the kind of 
high school, its location and size, in which the inexperienced 
beginning teacher will first teach. Such a procedure is justified 
because the inttial experience, may, to a large degree, condition 
the success of the beginner. Sueh a procedure is also justified in 
order more exactly to fit the teacher training curricula to the 
series of positions in which the new teacher may find herself from 
year to year. 

It is also safe to assume that success in teaching is dependent 
to a great degree upon the teacher's knowledge of the school and the 
community in which she will begin her first experience. The nature 


of the school, the variety of her duties, the community in which the 


sehool is located, her relations with citizens, all these are proper- 


ly to be considered, because any or all of them may have a very 
definite effect upon her prospective success in education. Ina word, 
the beginner must be able to go into the new position, wherever it 
may be, fully informed and well equipped by training, to cope with 
the situations found in secondary schools of the types open to her. 
While it is usually considered a truism that the larger schools 
require previous experience as a prerequisite, it was nevertheless 
felt necessary to sample data from several different sources, in 
order definitely to establish the facts. Accordingly, a letter was 
sent to state departments of education in widely separated sections 
of the country, requesting them to furnish"such printed data, be- 
tween the years 1925 and 1930, as will show: a) The type of school 


which the inexperienced teacher enters, for purposes of teaching; 
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b) The size of school which the inexperienced teacher enters for 
purposes of teaching." While no printed data were furnished by 
these state departments, several letters stating important facts 
were received. The following replies from state departments of 
education are typical: 

Connecticut - "inexperienced teachers in academic subjects 
begin their work in our smallest high schools." 

Illinois - "The smaller high schools are willing frequently to 
employ a college graduate without teaching experience. Most of the 
larger high schools require high school teaching experience else- 
where." 

Maine - "generally speaking the inexperienced teacher finds her 
place in the two or three teacher schools." "the larger cities of 
the state now require one or two years of experience before a teacher 
will be hired." 


Tennessee - "for the school year closing June 30, 1930, we had 


214 beginning teachers in the white four-year high schools of Tennes- 
see." The following table shuws the distribution of these teachers | 


in the schools: 


Number of Beginning Four-Year High Sehool Teachers Employed 
in Tennessee High Schools Having a Given Number of Teachers, 1930 


No. Teachers 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 & 
in School 
No. Beginning 28 53 36 9 14 i lay g 12 45 


Per Cent of Be- 

ginning Teachers L302 24.8 16.8 4.2 6-5 79 56 21 
in Schools of 

Gertain Size 


Washington - "Probably 75% of the inexperienced high school 


teachers enter our rural high schools or small community high schools! 
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Professor Anderson (1), of the College of Education of Ohio 
State University, in an address before the Teacher-Training Section 
of the Ninth Ohio Educational Conference states that "Eighty-two 
percent of the new teachers (during the years 1927-1929) were em- 
ployed in county schools; 15 percent, in city schools; and 3 percent, 
in the village exempted schools. Only 2 percent of the junior high 
schools were included" (in this particular study). 

Woody (2), reporting in 1924, states that beginning, inexperi- 
enced teachers begin in cities of less than 5,000 inhabitants. 

Bonner, (3), states that "High school teachers usually get their 
experience in recognized and non-accredited schools." (Meaning that 
such schools are not usually the largest or best schools.) 

Gaumnitz,(4), says: "Many of the city systems have a definite 
regulation requiring candidates for appointment to show two years of 
experience. This practice has resulted in a conditiom in which a 
disproportionate share of the small high school teachers are inex- 
perienced ." 

As a result of conversations with several city superintendents 
in Massachusetts, the writer learned that teachers in high schools 
of 1,000 students and over, were obliged to secure experience else- 
where before they would be considered for positions in these larger 
schools. This same condition holds good for the city of Boston. 

A reputable teachers agency, located in Boston and serving the 


New England area, reported that beginning inexperienced women teachers 


(1) Earl W. Anderson, "Combinations of Subjects," Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, VIII, (May 29, 1929) p. 235 

(2) Clifford Woody, "Number of Subjects Taught by Graduates of the 
University of Michigan and the Amount of Preparation in Subjects 

TAB ME es RAnenti ened Administration and Supervision, X, (Sept. 1924), 
Pp. - 

(3) H. Re Bonner, "The Salaries and Equipment of Teachers in Accredit- 
ed High Schools," Educational Review, LXIV, (June, 1922), pp. 25-40. 
(4) Walter H. Gaumnitz, "The Smallness of America's Rural High 
Schools," Bulletin, 1930, Noe 13, Office of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior, pp. 61-62. 
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This same agency stated that occasionally one or two men teachers, 
without experience, would be hired in a certain city of between 
40,000 and 50,000 inhabitants. 

From these sources it is apparent that, as a rule, the inexperi- 
enced teacher must teach for the first time in the smaller communi- 
ties. The positions in the larger centers are closed to them because 
they have no experience. The larger systems, for the most part, will 
accept only those who have proved themselves in the smaller towns. 

Just what is the nature of the smaller high schools is revealed, 
in part, by Gaumnitz (1). He reports the startling fact that of the 
18,157 high schools reporting to the Office of Education of the 
United States in the year 1925-1926, 14,143 (\i were properly rated 
as rural high schools. These so-called rural high schools are all 
located in commmities of less than 2500 inhabitants. | 

In these 14,143 rural high schools there were, in the year 
1925-1926, 59,640 teachers. 44,767 of these teachers were teaching 
in 4-year high schools regularly organized, while others were dis- 
tributed through a wide range of variously organized high schools, 
junior-senior high schools. and junior high schools. 

Table No. I, which was derived from this same study by Gaumitz 
(2), shows in a very striking way the size of the great majority of 
these rural schools. Just a few more than 300 of the schools charted 
have an enrollment greater than 200 pupils. Of all these schools, 
the great majority have an enrollment between thirty and one hun- 
dred fifty pupils, with the school of enrollment between fifty-one 


and seventy-five pupils the most common. 


(1) Walter H. Gaumnitz, ope cit., pe. 9. 
(2) ope cite pp. 22=23,. 
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It is interesting to attempt to interpret this table. If we 
allow to each teacher in a school a twenty-five-pupil allotment, we 
shall see that in the most common school there will not be more than 
three or, at the most, four teachers, while in the great majority of 
the schools described here, there will not be at the maximum more 
than eight or ten teachers. To be sure, this is only an estimate, 
made necessary by the fact that no data showing the relation between 
enrollment and number on the teaching staff was made available by 
the Gaumnitz study. 

As will be shown in a later part of this chapter schools of 
this nature demand several things of a teacher, for which she must 
be well prepared, if she will succeed in her initial undertaking. 
These schools are therefore to be regarded as proving-grounds which 
test the inexperienced teacher severely. They invariably call upon 
every resource at her command. They invariably try her in many wayse 
As an acid test of her qualifications am training they are 
probably as severe as will be found in the whole country. 

The complete distribution of these schools, showing their 
numbers, percent of the total, number of pupils and number of teach- 
ers, is shown in Table No. II, page 7. 

By far the greater part of these schools are of the four-year 
type of organization. Of this type there are reported 9,926, with 
an enrollment of 1,080,006 pupils, who are taught by 59,640 teachers. 
70% of these schools, 735% of the pupils and 75.1% of the teachers 
of the rural high schools are in this thunliecas class. 

_ Whatever the size of this type of school and whatever the en- 
rollment or the number of the teaching staff, it is evident from 
these figures that the great majority of rural high school teachers 
must be prepared to meet the requirements of a four-year high school 
curriculum. If the school is small, as is shown to be the case with 


the great majority of the schools reporting (see Table No. I), it is 
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evident that the teacher must be prepared to cope with a very diffi- 
cult situation. 

“It was the experience of the writer, in teaching in three of |. 
these small high schools, over a period of about seven years, in three 
different New England states, that a teacher in such a school must 
be prepared to teach almost any subject in the curriculum. Disre- 
garding the quality of the teaching under such circumstances, it is 
apparent that breadth of preparation is required. 

In the first school in which the writer taught, during the year 
1902-1903, he conducted classes in English, History and Mathematics, 
and, in the spring term, a two-hour reading class in beginning 
Germane He taught no subject which he had not studied in college. 
But he taught every period in the day. In a later school he taught 
eight periods every day of the five-day week, again teaching no 
Subject which he had not studied in college. 

Gaumnitz (1) has shown the various defects of this type of 
school and states that chief among these are: (1) With respect to 
teaching force the small high school means (a) excessive teaching 
load; (b) lower standards of teacher qualification and preparation; 
(c) poor distribution of teacher assignment. (2) In the matter of 
curriculum, it means (a) limited, (b) poorly arranged and unbalanced 
curricula with practically no vocational offerings, and (¢) unjusti- 
fiable requirements of pupils." 

The remedy for this situation seems to lie in the consolidation 
of rural schools, which is making some progress due to improved roads, 
and also to improved means of transportation, such as better types of 
motor vehicles for the movement of pupils. This progress is so slow, 
however, that teachers in these schools will be obliged to meet con- 


ditions such as Gaumnitz states for some time to come. Combinations 


(1) Walter H. Gaummitz, ope cit., pe 60. 
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of subjects taught in these schools will be of such great variety, 
in many instances, that they will tax the training of teachers 
severely. 7 

Of the 18,116 public high schools which furnished information 
to the United States Offtce of Education concerning their activities 
for the school year ending in June, 1928, it appears that there were 
in all the high schools located in populationicenters of 2500 inhabi- 
tants and less, 62,921 teachers in all classifications of high schools 
regularly organized and reorganized. (1) 

Again, these later statistics do not take into account a con- 
siderable number of cities between 2500 and 10,000 population, which 
may properly come within the range of this study. Since the roster 
of teachers in a given school increases as the community grows larger, 
it is safe to assume that there are probably in the neighbprhood of 
75,000 or 80,000 teachers enrolled on the staffs of high schools in 
communities of 10,000 inhabitants and under. 

From these figures it is evident that the problem of training 
teachers for all these schools is a serious one, since it involves 
so many teaching positions. When it is also understood that for a 
variety of reasons teachers in these schools are constantly moving, 
it becomes apparent that here is a section of the high school teach- 
ing population whose ranks are constantly affected. It is to this 
section, largely, that the teacher-training institutions must s end 
their beginning, inexperienced graduates. 

Further light on the kind of school in which the new teacher 
begins 1s furnished by Bachman (2), who states: "Forces are at work, 
however, which cause small high schools, to a greater or less extent, 


to ignore the need of well trained teachers for all aspects of high 
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(1) "Statistics of Public High Schools," Bulletin, 1929, No.35, 
Office of Education, United States Department of the Interior. 
(2) Frank P. Bachman, "Training and Certification of High School 
Teachers," Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Field Studies No. 2, p. 39. 
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10 
school work as well as the principles of sound education. Strange as 
it may seem, the foremost cause for this is the ever broadening con- 
ception of secondary education and especially its adaptation to the 
varying needs of different groups of children." 

He goes on to list six groups of pupils who are interested in 
high school for any one of the following reasons: 

(1) As a general cultural completion sehool 

(2) AS a preparatory school for higher institutions 

2} As offering specialized opportunities for home-making 

4) As offering specialized opportunities for agricultural 
pursuits 

(5) As offering specialized opportunities for commercial pur- 

(6) aot atactes specialized opportunities for entering industry 

and trades | 

Bachman continues (1) by stating that "there is a minimum below 
which no high school, however small its enrollment, may fall in its 
curricular offering if the needs of all different groups of children 
are to be met equally well. .... There is, consequently, a minimn, 
both with respect to offering and staff, below which no high school 
dare fall, if it is to perform the full function of a modern high 
school." 

He believes that there should be at least ten teachers in every 
high school, distributed as follows: Academic teachers, one for 
each of, a) English and foreign language; b) The social studies; 

c) Mathematics and science;. One for each of the special subjects, 
a) Art; b) Agriculture; c) Commerce; d@) Home Economics; e) Industrial 
arts; f) Music; g) Health and Physical Education. 

Continuing he states: "Probably not one high school in five, 
country-wide, has a staff of ten teachers, to say nothing of their 
being well trained. (2) 

IE SEL SE ea TPN; 
(1) Prank P. Bachman, op. cit., pe 41. 


(2) Prank P. Bachman, ope cite, pe 42. 
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And again, (1) "Three, four, five, six, seven teachers face the 
possibility of teaching almost as wide a range of studies as two or 
three or four times as many teachers attempt in city high schools." 

Summarizing the findings of various country-wide studies of 
the various phases of small-high-school curricula, Bachman states 
that almost every coneeivable offering is found, and that these of- 
ferings differ very little from those of the large high schools. 

Gaumnitz (2) summarizes rather fully the situation in the small 
high school, especially the limitations upon the curriculum. He Says: 


"How can the small high school with a teaching staff of one, 
two, or three teachers offer programs of studies and provide educa= 
tional activities sufficiently diversified in character to appeal to 
and provide for the special interests and needs of the various types 
and classes of children to which it must minister? The natural 
interests and the future needs of the pupils attending the small high 
School are apt to be as numerous and as varied as are those of a 
large ciby system. Rural children have as much right to learn about, 
choose from, and be prepared for the manifold activities of twentieth 
century life as have those of urban centers. But providing a diversi=9 
fied curriculum adjusted to the needs of these children under the 
present form of high-school organization and scheme of instruction 
means a large and specially trained teaching staff; it means many 
Classes; it means a large and comprehensive library; and it means 
many types of laboratory equipment. When all these are provided for 
a small number of boys and girls it results in low pupil-teacher 
ratios and prohibitive per pupil costs. AS a result most of the 
Small high schools are compelled to offer only a single curriculun, 
and parental insistence that the pupils attending local high schools 
must be prepared to attend college, if ever they choose to do so, 
compels these small schools to safeguard college entrance. These 
circumstances make it necessary that the single curriculum offered 
be college preparatory in character. Indeed, a. single complete pro- 
gram (complete in the sense that the 16 prerequisites for college 
entrance are met) is possible in many of the small high schools only 
by a scheme of alternating course units year about. If courses other 
than college preparatory are offered at all in these rural high 
Schools they are usually limited to instruction in agriculture 
and domestic science. These courses are frequently provided in an 
effort to give the rural high school program a semblance of Bracti-~ 
cal relationship to rural needs. They are frequently given as 
electives and in some instances they must be carried in addition to 
the regular academic program. 
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(1) Frank P. Bachman, op. cite, p. 42 
(2) Walter H. Gaumnitz, Ope Cite, pe 64-65 
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"Since colleges generally insist that high-school graduates who 
knock at their portals for admittance present as passports certain 
certificates of academic proficiency, the single curriculum offered 
is generally composed of courses in English, higher mathematics, 
ancient or foreign languages, ancient, medieval, and modern history, 
and such abstract sciences as physics and chemistry. The depart- 
ments of education of most of the States emphasize these same gener- 
al requirements. State departments have frequently believed it 
necessary to prescribe uniform curricula, uniform courses of study, 
and uniform textbooks for all small high schools of the State, and so 
with few exceptions, the lines of study just listed constitute the 
entire program of the small high school. 

"The curricula limitations of the small high school result in a 
Situation which Windes (1) characterizes as undemocratic. He 
Summarizes the situation as follows: 

" ‘The small rural high school yet tends to lead away from demo= 
cracy rather than toward democracy, not always in purpose but often 
in practice. This is true because the small high school now offers 
either an academic curriculum designed solely for professional- 
service occupations through articulation with colleges of liberal 
arts, or it offers only a curriculum designed to send the son into 
the occupation of the father. 

" ‘Where only an academic curriculum is offered, the high school 
is highly selective both because it fails to appeal to large numbers 
and because it eliminates large numbers of pupils who cannot master 
academic abstractions. Particularly 1t fails to attract children 
whose parents can not undertake to keep their children in school 
over the extended period necessary for training prerequisite for 
occupations of professional grade, and it eliminates most of those 
who are not endowed with the Quality or type of intelligence that is 


Occupational groups. Statistical evidence from a2 variety of sources 
shows that this situation exists. The small rural high school is 
much more highly selective than the comprehensive high-school 
characteristic of our large population centers.! " 

On the other hand, there is congéiderable evidence that the tra- 
ditional requirements for certification to liberal arts colleges, 
especially where those are connected with state universities, are be- 
ing modified. Examination of the tables shown on pages 1% and 14 
reveals the fact that English alone, of all the high school subjects 
is required for certification, and that, in only 48 of the states 
which have such certification. Mathematics is required in 50 of the 
States, History or social Science, in 24, while science and foreign 


language are required for certification in only 16 of the States. 


i) ie. 2 Windes, "Can the Rural High School be made an Agency for 
School Life, January, 1926 
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Table No. IV. 


States To- En- Ma- 
tal gli th 
Uni sh em 
ts at 
Re- ics 
qui 
red 
Alabama " a 
Arizona 1 ae. 
Arkansas 35 % 2 
California a a 
Colorado oe oe 
Delaware BB 8 ore 
Florida a ae 
Georgia 1B on Daas 
Tdaho Liens, 2 
Tllinois 15 3 2 
Indiana 16 3 2 
Towa L> ave wie 
Kansas Le 8 
Kentucky LS inwe) og & 
Louisiana LiGiwn 3 wyeveS 
Maine AF one onié 
Maryland Wh <opeie 
Michigan LB ch aie 
Minnesota 15(4)4 2 
Mississippi 15 > 25 
Missouri 15 3 2 
Montana Er ay 
Nebraska LSLvis pg) 
Nevada 29) Do ee 
New Hampshire 15 3 
New Jersey ~ 15. 3 
New Mexico a5: 3 BS 
North Carolina 15 3-4 3 
North Dakota is 2 1 
Ohio ‘Se Sar 
Oklahoma ie a 
Oregon 4 | 
South Carolina 15 ae 
South Dakota 15 5 
Tennessee 25 89 B05 
Texas cS a. a 
Utah 15 ) 2 
Vermont ae 
Virginia ae OD Ha 
Washington (14)12 2 
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Requirements for Admission to the college of liberal 
Arts of State Universities 
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Table Noe IV (Continued) 


States To- En- Ma- Al Geo For La- Sei Soe His His Ad El | 
tal glith ge me ei tinen ialto to di ec 
Un- sh em bra try gn e6 Seiry ry ti tia 
its at In en & on ves. 
Re- ics ge ce Ci al 
qui vi Un- 
red es its 
West Virginia 15 4 2 adda 5 4 
Wisconsin 15 ae (15) 8 
Wyoming 15 : 5(137% 


1. Ineluding one unit of physics or chemistry. 
2. Not to exceed 4 in commercial and vocational subjects 
3- 4.5 units of group electives 
4, English 3, if accompanied by 4 units of foreign language 
5- Not to exceed 4 1n vocational subjects 
6- Laboratory science 
7- 6 units of group electives 
8. Mathematics and foreign language, 5 
9- European history 
10. Solid geometry and plane trigonometry, or third year of foreign 
language 
ll. Chemistry or physies, 1; biology, 1. 
12. 3 or 2 in modern language 
13- Not to exceed 3 in vocational subjects 
14. When work is done entirely in 16th, llth, and 12th grades 
15. 2 units in one foreign language, or science, or history 
16. spams from an accredited high school with not less than 17 
year-units 


The above table derived from - Margaret J. S. Carr, "Accredited Secondary Schools in 
the United States,” Bulletin, 1930, No. 24, U. S. Office of Education, p. 5 
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Table Noe IV, pages 14 and 15, shows the specific requirements 
for certification in each of the states reported. There is a very 
noticeable breaking away from the traditional requirements and an 
allowance to the high schools of some latitude in credits presented 
for certification. The footnotes, page 15, show that vocational 
and commercial subjects may be offered. In some of the states the 
additional units or the elective units are limited by specific 
requirements, which really makes the freedom more apparent than real. 

As would be expected, the breaking away from tradition appears 
to be greater in the Middle West and far West. Less hampering of 
tradition seems to prevent latitude in credits. 

It appears from a careful examination of these data that a be~ 
ginning has been made in loosening the hold which the liberal arts 
colleges have held over the high school curriculum. To what extent 
this will continue is problematical, but it is very likely to con- 
tinue to such an extent that curricula of high schools will be less 
narrow and less open to the objections voiced by Bachman, Gaumnitz, 
Windes and others. 

It is safe to assume that in those states which show the greatest 
differences between their requirements and the traditional academic 
restrictions will soon present to the high schoolstudents a program 
more properly suited to their needg. 

SUMMARY 
is From all the evidence thus. far presented, it seems fair to sunm- 
marize the high school Situation, as far as the beginning teacher is 
concerned, in something like the following: 

First, the high school in which she will begin will be small, 
numbering from fifty pupils up to 300 or 400, in the great majority 
of cases. 

second, the high school will range in size all the way from a 
two or three-teacher school, up to one having 10 to 20 teachers, but 


the latter will be rare for an inexperienced beginner. most of the 
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beginning teachers will start in the smaller schools in small com= 


munities. 
Third, the curriculum offered will vary all the way from the 
Single, college preparatory curriculum, to several fairly well differ 


entiated curriculae In the great majority of the schools, however, 


there will be but a single curriculum. 

Fourth, the school will be such, usually, that the beginning 
teacher will have to teach two or more subjects. 

Fifth, she will have to assume some responsibility for extra- 


curricular activities. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE DUTIES OF A BEGINNING TEACHER 
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THE DUTIES AND TRAITS OF A NEW TEACHER 
| 


Although there have been made various analytical studies of the 
duties which teachers regularly perform, probably none has been as 
thorough, nor attracted as widespread attention as that under the 
direction of Charters and Waples (1), in which they listed both 
traits and activities of teachers now actually teaching. Carried on 
over a period of years, with the co-operation of many highly trained | 
workers, this study lists activities and traits which are well worthy 
of study. 

But this monumental work has been severely criticised and by no 
one more keenly than by Spaulding (2), who finds the results of the 
study and the suggestions for its use are extremely perplexing. He 
states that many of the suggestions made for the use of the findings 
are in direct conflict with the aims and ideals of teaching. And. 
it is fair to assume that in such a minute analysis as was made in 
this study, the sifting has been carried so far that it will do more 
harm than good, if adhered to slavishly in formulating curricula for 
training high school teachers. 

It 1s not the intention of the writer to describe in detail the 
Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study, as it is called, but to rely 
upon its findings for establishing certain large categories of duties 
Which will furnish the basis of curriculum construction in the 
teacher-training institutions. Some use will also be made of the 
lists of various desirable traits brought forth by the Study, as con-= 
tributing materially in establishing proper curricula. 

As Spaulding points out Atle probable that no policy would 


lead to greater confusion than one which attempted to train a 


(1) W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, "The Commonwealth Teacher-Train= 
ing Study, Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

(2) F. T. Spaulding, "Perplexities in Teacher-Training," Elementary 
School Journal, XXX (December, 1929) pp. 270-290. 
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prospective teacher in acquiring a mltitude of skills, many of which 
may never be used. He is of the opinion that there is sufficient 
transfer of training continually going on to discount the application 
of such a minute program of activity-training as is indicated by this 
Study. 

It is true that in the course of the voluminous report of the 
authors there appear several instances where instructors have set 
up courses for the training of teachers, relying for their outlines 
rather closely upon the Study. In addition the authors suggest many 
ways in which the Study will be helpful. Doubtless all these will 
prove of value, but it has seemed to the writer that the extremes .to 
which the "job-analysis" of teacher activity and teacher traits has 
been carried in the work of Charters and Waples, is bound to dis- 
couvage any serious attempts to follow then. Fundamentally, it 
appears that such an analysis produces an impression of folks who 
"cannot see the forest for the trees." 

And on account of these various eriticisms, the writer has 
thought best to resort to this analysis for only those certain 
groupings of activities, duties, and traits, which were sufficiently 
apparent and important to demand attention. 

Theee large groupings of activities seem to be demanded of the 
teacher-training curriculum, the basis for this decision resting on 
the activities of teachers and the traits which they must possess. 

First, teachers will Beach children. 

Second, they will assist in the administration of the school. 

Third, they will offer @uidance to children. 

Fourth, they will actively sponsor extra-curricular activities. 

Fifth, they will make contacts with citizens - parents and othe 
Besides these very definite and vital activities, teachers will be 


called upon to perform other duties, which are more or less directly 
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connected with teaching. These are: 

First, caring for personal health 

Second, securing personal recreation 

Third, making intellectual and professional progress 
In addition to these particular, primary and secondary duties, it is 
well to list those various traits which have been listed by Charters 
and Waples (1) as being desirable. 


Traits of Senior High School Teachers 


le Adaptability 
2. Appreciativeness 
fe Attractive personal appearance (cleanliness, neatness) 
4. Breadth of interest (interest in pupils, interest in 
community, interest in profession 
Be Considérateness (courtesy, kindliness, refinement, 
sympathy, tact, unselfishness) 
6. Co-operation (helpfulness, loyalty) 
7. Definiteness 
8. Dependability (consistency) 
9. Diligence (industry, patience, perseverance) 
10. Enthusiasm (alertness, animation, inspiration) 
Lis Exactness (accuracy, carefulness, thoroughness) 
12. Fluency 
L3e Forcefulness (coumage, decisiveness, firmness, 


purposefulness) 

14. Good judgement (discretion, foresight, insight, 
intelligence) 

15% Good taste 

16. Health 


17. Honesty (fairness, frankness) 

18. Leadership (independence, initiative, originality, 
resourcefulness, self-confidence) 

19. Magnetism (approachability, cheerfulness, optimism, 
pleasantness, pleasing voice, sense of humor, 
sociability) 

20. Open-mindedness 

2l. Progressiveness (ambition) 

22. Promptness (Punctuali¢ty) dispatch) 

23- #Propriety (conventionality, morality) 

24. Scholarship 

25- Self-possession (dignity, modesty, poise, self-control, 
sobriety, reserve) 

26. Thrift 


A similar list for Junior High School Teachers contains also the 
trait, "Imaginativeness". "Diligence" as a separate trait, seems 


to have been left out of the Junior High School list. 


(1) W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, op. cit., p. 67 
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Discussion of the activities will be taken up first, followed 
by a brief consideration of traits. 
TEACHING CHILDREN 
Under this activity is grouped all that body of material such 
as a) knowledge of subject matter; b) kmowledge of the learning 


process; c) methods; and d) devices, and all such things which have 


to do with the daily classrpom work. In this category is also 
included an intimate, thorough, sympathetic understanding of boys 
and girlse This latter understanding is demanded by the facts 

that everywhere throughout the literature increasing stress is laid 
upon knowing children, their ways of learning, their individual 
differences, their home and community surroundings, and a multitude 
of facts of a similar nature. 

In addition, various practices like the Dalton Plan, the Winnet- 
ka Plan, promotion by subject, socialized recitation, intelligence 
testing and ability grouping, guidance, differentiated curricula, 
individualsrecords, indicate that schools are actually turning their 
attention more and more to the characteristics and needs of individu- 
al pupils. Schools are placing CHILDREN at the heart of the 
business of teaching today, as they have never done before. 

Not only is it important to remember that children are taught, 
but it is equally important to know what subjects will be taught in 
this process of working with children. The subjects which the be- 
ginning teacher will teach and the possible combinations of the 
various subjects have been studied by several investigators in 
different sections of the country. 

Bachman (1) has summarized the findings of studies in New York, 
Kentucky, California, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Arkansas, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Alabama, Iowa, Oklahoma, Washington and the entire South, 


and says, "there are few reasonable and continuous teaching jobs. 


a | ee 
(1) Prank P. Bachman, op. cit., pe 54. 
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That is, there is no job of teaching English, or English and Latin, ~ 
or of teaching Mathematics, or Mathematics and Science, or of 
teaching the Social Studies. Indeed, high schools outside of large 
cities are seemingly void of organized provisions for carrying on 
effectively the work of teaching. What any given teacher teaches 
varies from year to year. There are, of course, English teachers 
who have their major work in English, but as a group English teach- 
ers are required to teach almost every subject in the catalogue and 
the same holds true of every other type of teacher." And he further 
characterized the conditions as"chaotic." 

And more in the same strain (1):%This almost universal practice 
of assigning high school teachers, particularly in small high schools, 
with little or no regard to what these teaching fields are, has re- 
Sulted in a good part of all instruction in small high schools, and 
no small part of it even in large high schools, being done by teach- 
ers wholly unprepared or inadequately prepared for the work they are 
called upon to do." 

This same writer (2) alleges that the following are the causes 
for this situation: (1) the absence in most high schools of definite, 
continuous and reasonable teaching positions and (2) the failure of 
college authorities to distinguish between high school teaching 
fields and appropriate combinations thereof and conventional eollege 
majors and minors. 

Perhaps a closer view of the real situation may be had by examin 
ing the findings of other authorities. 

Plenzke and Doudna (3) found that in Wisconsin, during the year 


(1) Frank P. Bachman, op. cite, p. 56. 

(2) Frank P. Bachman, ope cite, pe 56. 

(3) 0. H. Plenzke and Edgar G. Doudna, "The Training and Work of 
High=School Teachers in Wisconsin in New Positions," Madison, John 
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1929-1930, one-half of the teachers in new positions taught one sub- 
ject. The other half taught from two to five subjects. These autho- 
rities state (1) "those preparing to teach English will find a minor 
in history, Latin, library, and social science more of a vocational | 


| 
asset than minors in other subjects." History and social science | 


seems to be another subject combination which is advocated for Wis- 
consin teachers, although it is stated that social science is "passed 
around" among members of the teaching staff in a rather careless 
fashion. 

These writers say that commercial subjects have become so firm- 
ly established that they are seldom found in combination with other 
subjects. 

Mathematies and science seems to be the usual combination, in 
cases where mathematics teachers teach anything else. 

Out of one hundred sixty-eight positions, seventy-five were 
straight science positions, while the remainder were combinations of 
Science with a wide range of other subjects. 

Manual arts, like the commercial subjects, seems to be in a 
field by itself and appears in very few combinations. 

On the other hand, Latin combines more frequently with other 
subjects than does either German, French or Spanish. 

In the state of North Carolina a study by Noble (2) for the 
years 1925-1927 revealed that teachers in various major fields were 
also teaching from one to four and even five other Subjects in addi- 
tion to their major study. This Study by Noble presents many tables 
and shows that English in North Carolina was combined with History, 


French, Mathematics, General Science, and Latin, in cases ranging 


Sc 


(1) 0. H. Plenzke and Edgar G. Doudna, ope cit., De 10. 

(2) M. C. S. Noble, Jr., "Teacher Training in North Carolina," 

oat ia State Superintendent of Public Instruction, (1929), pp. 57; 
5 ° 
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from fourteen to twenty-five times. Noble also shows that of the one 


hundred English teachers whose programs were analyzed, forty-four 
were teaching two subjects, nineteen were teaching three subjects and 
a few more were teaching more than three. | 

One hundred history teachers’ programs were examined and it was 
found that twenty-six of them were also teaching General Science, 
twenty-four were teaching English, nineteen were teaching mathematies,| 
and eleven each, domestic science and Latin, respectively. 

Of these same history teachers, fifty-two were teaching two | 
Subjects and twenty, three subjects. 

Programs of one hundred French teachers showed that forty- 
eight of them were also teaching English; twenty-six, history; 
seventeen, Latin; fifteen, mathematics; thirteen, General Science. 

Sixty-nine of these one hundred French teachers were teaching 
one other subject, while sixteen more were teaching two other sub- 
jects. 

It is apparent that the great bulk of these teachers in North 
Carolina were teaching one or two subjects. Very few were called 
upon to handle more than two subjects. 

A significant statement appears in the summary which states the 
salient facts regarding the academic and professional preparation of 
North Carolina's high school teachers. Noble says (1) "many high 
school teachers are teaching too many different and quite often 
unrelated subjects." 

In the abstract of his doctor's dissertation on "The Training 
of High School Teachers in Louisiana," Smith (2) says, "That the 


majority of the teachers in Louisiana high sehools must be prepared 


1) M. C. S. Noble, Jre ope Cite, pe 28. 

2) James Monroe Smith, "The Training of High School Teachers in 
Louisiana," New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
(1926), pp. 44-45. 
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to teach at least two subjects of the high school curriculum shown 
by" (a table). "That considerable number are now teaching three 
subjects is significant, but that only 44 are required to teach more 
than three subjects, in view of the relatively high percentage of 
two- and three-teacher high schools, is encouraging." 

Smith shows by an elaborate table (1) the various combinations 
of subjects and the times each combination occurs. The subjects 
which seem to combine most frequently are: 


1. English, with social science, Latin, mathematics, home 
economics, science. 


2. Science, with mathematics, social science, home economics, 
English. 


Fe, Boeial science, with English, science, mathematies, home 
economics. 


4. Mathematics, with science, social science, Latin, English. 

5- Home economics, with social science, science, English. 

6. Latin, with English, mathematics, social science. 

7. French, with social science, English, mathematics. 

In each of these cases cited the first named subject is the major and 
the ones with which it combines are arranged in the order of the 
frequency with which it combines. 

Woody (2) states that graduates of the University of Michigan 
usually began teaching in cities of less than 5,000 inhabitants, 
taught three or more subjects, an, if they were teaching in larger 
cities,they were found to be teaching two or more subjects. Those 
who taught in the smaller cities were found to teach one or more 


subjects for which they had no preparation. 
666666 


(1) James Monroe Smith, ope Cite, pe 96. 


(2) Clifford Woody, "Number of Subjects Taught by Graduates of the 
University of Michigan and the Amount of Academic Preparation in 
Subjects Taught," Educational Administration and Supervision, X, 
(September, eesti: pp+ 368-384. 
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From Woody's statement "That each prospective teacher be re- 
Quired to take general survey courses in English, history and science, 
and thus obtain that type of training which will enable a more ef- 
fective adjustment to the varied combinations of subjects which may 
be confronted when accepting a position," it is evident that, in his 
opinion, these three subjects are in the greatest demand and are 
likely to be found in combination with almost any major field of 
teaching. 

Miss Clement (1) analyzed the assignments of high school teach- 
ers for the year 1929-1930, in California, and found that 464 taught 
one subject; 135, two subjects; 31, three; 8, four; 1, five; and 
that 175 were unclassified. 

In a table (2) showing the assignments to a single field, Miss 
Clement showed that the relative importance of the various fields was 
as follows: English, commercial subjects, physical education, voca- 
tional subjects, music, sciences, social studies, home making, for- 
eign languages, art, agriculture, mathematics. 

In another table (3) were shown the various ways in which two 
subjects combined in a total of 135 cases. 

English combined with foreign languages, social studies, physi- 
cal education, commercial subjects and mathematies in that order of 
frequency. 

Physical education combined with social studies, science, mathe- 
maties, foreign languages, and commercial subjects in that order. 

Science combined with mathematics, social studies and agriculture 


Social studies combined with foreign languages and commerce. 


(1) Evelyn Clement, "Supply and Demand of Teachers in California," 
Rc bam California State Department of Education, May 15, 1930, 
De . 

+2 Evelyn Clement, op. cite, pe 15. 

3) Evelyn Clement, op. cite, p. 15. 
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Mathematics was grouped with vocational subjects, agriculture 
and arte 

Art went with home making. 

English was found to combine with library, music, science, and 
home making, in that order of frequency. 

And so on. But it is a strange situation to find that in not 
more than twelve cases was there found this twofield grouping, and 
that there was a wide variation of combinations, totalling in all, 
forty different combinations. When this is compared with the 464 
cases where teachers taught a single subject or a closely related 
group, it appears that new teachers in California were not called 
upon to teach in many places where combinations were required. 

Miss Clement (1) goes on by means of other tables to show that 
thirty-one more teachers taught three-subject combinations, while 
only eight had to handle four fields, and only one, five. 

Fron this report it is clear that in California the high school 
situation is much better than in the other states thus far reported 
in this study. An explnation of this may be found in the requirement 
that all high scicol teachers mst have a year of graduate work 
before they will receive a certificate in that state. Another 
explanation lies in the assumption that in California the secondary 
“gehools are sO organized and administered that there are enough 
teachers employed so that each one may teach few subjects, and 
presumably, those for which they have been prepared. 

In Ohio Anderson (2) found that English combined with thirteen 
other subjects, history, with twelve, mathematics, with eleven, 
science, with eight, home economics, with seven. It appears, on such 


& basis, that English, history and science may be a part of the un- 
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expected duties of teachers in new positions. 

From all this data, reported in widely separated sections of 
the country, there are apparently arising some more or less clearly 
defined conceptions of subject-combinations which are most accept= 
able in those high schools where such groupings are found necessary. 
While no attempt will be made here to summarize the reported combi-= 
nations minutely, it has appeared best to make some sort of resume 
of the findings. Such a consolidation of part of the data will make 
clear certain statements which will be made in setting up the curri- 
culum of the teacher-training institution. 


COMBINATIONS APPEARING 


In general, English combines with social sciences, foreign 
languages, and mathematics. 

Social science appears to combine a little less with other 
fields, because of the combination itself, although we find that 
this group sometimes combines with mathematics and science. 

Commercial, vocational, and physical education subjects are 
less likely to be found in combination than are any other subjects 
or fields. 

Sciences group themselves together, and combine with mathe- 
matics while mathematics groups with science, history, and 
commercial subjects. 

To further summarize, it appears clear from all the studies 
cited that a beginning teacher will be called upon to teach two or 
three subjectse It is also clear from some of the studies that she 
may be called upon to teach one or more subjects in which she may 
not have majored or minored. It is a certainty that she may have to 
face another perplexing situation, revealed by the following: 

A reputable teachers agency in the city of Boston states that 
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frequently when a vacancy occurs this is what happens: The principal 
hires a new teacher and assures her that she will teach certain 
subjects. Before the school year begins older members of the staff 
ask for some of the classes of the retiring teacher. When the be- 
ginner arrives and examines her assignments in September, she 
learns that she has a totally different program from that designated 
in her contract. 

It is this practice of shifting the teachers’ classes which, 
it 4s stated, causes so much confusione Such a practice is obvious- 
ly unfair to everyone concerned, but more especially to the children 
whom the beginner has to instruct. Until such a practice is 


forbidden by law, some form of insurance against such an impossible 


situation must be providede Means for such insurance will be discuss 


ed in a later chapter. 


ASSISTING IN ADMINISTRATION 

In spite of the fact that so important an authority as Bachman 
(1) states that "The business of a teacher is to teach," and that he 
can see no justification for courses in administration for the 
Class-room teacher, it is evident from the analysis of activities as 
shown by Charters and Waples(2) that every school system relies upon 
the teachers to perform some functions of administration . In addi- 
tion, the new conception of administration as shown by Carpenter and 
Rufi (3) brings out clearly that perfect understanding of the educa- 
tional system by every teacher is as essential as skill in teaching. 
Fowlkes (4) states "The matter of teacher participation in school 
administration rests on two philosophies. The first philosophy is 
that teacher participation, or indeed group participation of all the 


(33 Frank p. Bachman, op-cit.e, pp. 15-16 
2) W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, op. cite, ppe 346-353 
(3) W. W. Carpenter and John Rufi, "The Teacher and Secondary-School 
Administration," Boston: Ginn & Co., (1931), pp. 11-15. 
(4) {oun Guy Fowlkes "Should Administration be Limited to Adminis- 
rators?" The Nation's Schools, III, (May, 1929) pp. 42-46 
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people involved, is a corollary of any administrative organization. 
The other philosophy is that the constituent elements of the school 
organization are going to keep on foreing their way until, like bhe 
proverbial camel, they get their noses into the tent, and then are 
not going to realize and recognize the difference between administra- 
tion and teaching." His conclusion is that "In line with the general 
movement toward democracy, classroom teachers and pupils alike 

should have an active part in some phases of school administration." 

Foster (1) is of the opinion that "Every member of the organi- 
zation shall participate as fully in the determination of administra- 
tive procedure as is consistent with the efficiency and unity of 
that procedure as well as with the placing of the responsibility 
that such determination involves." 

Spaulding (2) believes that an “Intelligent co-operative system" 
tends to the development of high morale throughout the system; that 
it tends to make available for use the wealth of experience, of 
knowledge, of inspiration and ideals, represented by the whole teach- 
ing force; that it furthers the professional education and progress 
of everyone concerned. (It may be noted here that even if the 
teacher is inexperienced, only by participation from the beginning 
will she learn the full meaning of administration and be in full 
Sympathy with it.) 

President Neale of Idaho University (3) has summer up this 
matter comprehensively when he says: 

"Since the organization of a secondary school is so intimately 


connected with the problems and purposes of instruction, we have come 


(1) Herbert H. Foster, "High School Administration," New York: The 

Century Coe, (1928), pe. 31. 

(2) F. E. Spaulding, "Co-operation in School Administration," School 

Review, XXVI, (October, 1918), pp.561-575. 

(3) ¥s G. Neale, in W. W. Carpenter and John Rufi, op. cit., pp. 
-i1V. 
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to the point of view in this country that the teachers must be taken 


into partnership in administrative matters. They must clearly see 


that formal instruction within the classroom is directly conditioned 
by a large number of factors. The efficient control of these fact- 


ors cannot be accomplished by the superintendent or the principal 
alone; it can result only through the hearty co-operation of all 
concerned. The process of providing modern pesennary education is a 
co-operative enterprise; and the administrative responsibilities in- 
volved are shared by every member of the staff. There may be other 
reasons for this movement toward democracy in school administration, 
but this one alone seems sufficient to justify it." 

Lang (1) says "The outstanding obstacle to teacher participation 
in the past has probably been the teacher's unfamiliarity with school 
administration in een | her lack of facts, her inexperience with 
administrative procedures and her failure to get a comprehensive view 
of an immediate problem in reference to the whole situation involved." 
He thinks that successful teacher participation in school administra- 
tion requires the training of the classroom teacher in some degree in 
all these administrative problems. 

Koos (2) and Greenan (3) bring out the added fact that teachers 
are participating in some phasesof administration, which are 
actually burdensome. Some of this work is not justified, but, in 
all probability some of it is necessary and even advisable. Possibly 
sufficient training would make the work more efficient and consequent- 


ly less burdensome. 
——— eee 


(1) Albert R. Lang, "Teacher Preparation for Administrative Partici- 
pation," Educational Administration and Supervision, XIV, (ctober, 
1928), pp. 490-492. 

(2) F. H. Koos, "The Load of the High-School Teacher," The American 
School Board Journal, LXV, (August, 1922), pp. 47-49. 

(3) John T. Greenan, "The Teacher's School Week," School Review, XXX, 
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It seems evident that teachers need an intensive training in 
their administrative duties in order that they may work simcerely 
and whole heartedly for the children in the schools. If they are 
made to understamd fully the purposes and aims of administration, 
they will the more readily undertake certain tasks that may have 
previously seemed to them of no value, or, perhaps, even interfer- 
ing with good classroom teaching. The nature and extent of this tra 
training will be discussed in detail under the section devoted to 
component courses of the curriculum. 

OFFERING GUIDANCE TO CHILDREN 

Slowly and certainly there is emerging from the practice of 
education a feeling that children need guidance in many of their 
choices of courses and of vocations. It is true, as has often been 
Stated, that guidance has always been a part of the teacher's busi- 
nesse But with rare exceptions, this guidance has been about as 
valuable as that afforded by an astrologer, a palmist, or a holder 
of seances. Aside from the fact that wisdom is sometimes acquired 
through experience, it is nevertheless true that to really guide 
another in the right choice of a program of any sort requires care- 
ful preparation, thoughtful consideration, and a thorough knowledge 
of human naturee Above everything the guider and the"guidee" must 
approach the task with an agreement that it is a matter of consider- 
able time, effort and thought to fully arrive at a satisfactory 
choice, whether it be a curriculum, a vocation, or anything else. 

In his book, "Principles of Guidance," Jones (1), in discussing 
the need for Guidance in the school says: "It is clear, then, that 
all the conditions of modern life point unmistakably to the increas- 
ing necessity for organized Guidance, especially for our young 
people. This help may be given by all parts of the social order, 
the home, the church, the state, and the school. Adequate guidance 


(1) A. J. Jones, "Principles of Guidance,” New York, McGraw-Hill 


Book Co., (1930) 
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cannot be given unless all these agencies unite in a cooperative 
effort to give the assistance needed. But upon the public school 
must fall the major responsibility for initiating and carrying on 
the work. It is the only agency that can provide such help in a 
form and to a degree that promises any adequate solution of the 
problem. It not only has the children most of the time and at the 
most impressionable age, but its very organization makes possible 
expert assistance of a kind that home or church cannot provide." 

From this it is evident that the duty of furnishing guidance 
to children will assume a greater importance in the life of the 
teachere Even if it is not at present one of her most conspicuous 
duties, the trend of the times is in this direction. We may there- 
fore expect that it will be more and more true of future teachers 
that they will be not only expected but required to offer guidance 
to their pupils. 

If no complete organization for guidance is found in a high 
school, it is usual for the teacher to assume the duties of the 
home-room activities. These, to a large degree, are guidance 
activities, and require an understanding of the nature and purposes 
of the guidance program. 

SPONSORING EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
While the literature is full of statements to the effect that 


beginning teachers are usually expected to sponsor extra-curricular 
activities, the statement of Plenzke and Doudna (1) is especially 
interesting. These two writers have had experience in Wisconsin 
cities as superintendents. The former is now deputy state super- 
intendent of public instruction for Wisconsin, while the latter 

is secretary of the Board of Normal School Regents for that State 
and consequently well informed regarding requirements in the field. 
These authorities state: "When employing officers are selecting 


teachers for positions in Wisconsin hi schools they are very apt 
(1) 0. H. Plenzke and Edgar G. Doudna, op. cit., pp. 14-16 See 
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to choose one who can direct one or more of the so-called extra- | 
curricular activities. This is particularly true in the smaller 
high schools although the larger may make similar requirements." 

For several years the writer has been connected with a state 
teachers college in Wisconsin and has been in @ position to observe 
the demand for teachers capable of sponsoring these activities, 
in both junior and senior high schools. This demand is active 
and almost invariably determines the choice between two equally good 
candidates for a positione Especially does this hold for teachers 
trained in debate, music, oratory, public speaking, athletics, 
dramaties, publications and all forms of club work, such as Scouting. 
In this teachers college members of athletic teams earn a minor in 
sports and are successful candidates for combined teaching-coaching 
positions in the smaller high schools of the state. 

Plenzke and Doudna (1) state that in their study they were able 
to tabulate a total of 1205 activities for the 1263 new teachers 
employed in Wisconsin in the year 1929-1930. Athletics, forensics, 
dramaties, music, clubs, school activities, publicity, miscellaneous 
are the groupings which they list. 

MAKING CONTACTS WITH THE CITIZENS - PARENTS AND OTHERS 

This phase of a teacher's life is probably more important and 
necessary in the smaller communities than in the larger cities. In 
localities where everyone is well known such contacts are inevitable. 
Such movements as the parent-teacher associations, which have swept 
the country and are now nationally organized, furnish ample proof of 
the need for such contacts. The added fact that in many communities 


the school building is a real community center, makes it inevitable 


(1) 0. H. Plenzke and Fdgar D. Doudna, op. cit., pp. 14-16. 
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that the teacher shall meet and work with members of the community. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that Charters & 
Waples (1) have listed as actual contacts now being made between 
teachers and various members of the community thirty-one actual 
categories. These are condensed into four groups: A. Relations 
with the community at large; B. Relations with occupational groups; 
C. Relations with parents of school community; D. Relations with 


social organizations. 
CARING FOR PERSONAL HEALTH 


Several factors involved in teaching require that the new 
teacher shall be especially careful of her healthe While it is 
usually assumed that a good teacher will properly care for her 
health, it is better to state the need explicityy, especially in 
preparing the ground on which to build a successful teacher- 
training curriculun. 

In the first place teaching is an exacting worke In order to 
make as good contact as possible with the mind of the learner, the 
teacher's own mind must be freed from all sorts of inhibitions, 
especially those of bodily aches and pains, sluggishness, weari- 
ness, and the like, which may lessen the possibility of this con- 
tact. Further, when it is remembered that this contact mst be 
maintained in most high schools over a period of five-sixths of the 
daily schedule, it is apparent that physical well-being, from this 
viewpoint alone, assumes most important proportions. 

Secondly, an example of perfect health on the part of the teach- 
er, is an influence for good health habits on the part of the pupils. 
During adolescence there is more or less imitation going on and it is 
usual for pupils today to emulate the healthy rather than the feeble. 


SCENE Nc URN ADIEU TOURER pseu sernecemeenere ee ee 
(1) W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, opecit., pp. 438-454 
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There is still another reason why a teacher should maintain 
good health, and that is in order that she may be able to get the 
most out of life, especially outside her usual routing of school 
work. Including as this does proper attention to recreation, 
both physieal and mental, it is apparent that good health is as 
essential to securing breadth of experience and a pleasantness in 
living, as is the opportunity for the experience and the pleasantness. 

Finally, a teacher can make no real growth, professionally, 
and personally, unless she has good health on which to build these 
advancements. It is a common assertion that inadequate attention to 
good health is one of the great reasons why so many Americans today 
go to pieces, both mentally and physically, at about the onset of 
middle life. 

In studying the physical efficiency of teachers Carrothers(1) 
found that teachers actually were somewhat more regular in attendance 
upon their work than other workers. But he was of the opinion that 
such factors as loss of pay for excessive absences had something to 
do with teachers keeping at work. 

He has suggested that in the future all teachers should be 
required to take a thorough physical examination. And he states 
further that prospective teachers may be divided into four groups: 
First, there will be those who are well and strong and can be given 
any assignment. Second, will be those with minor defects, which for 
the most part can be remedied by personal attention. Their assign- 
ments must be carefully considered until these temporary defects have 
been removed. Third, are those with more serious defects, yet ones 
which are remediable. He Suggests that only certain types of work’ 
be assigned to members of this group. Fourth, are those candidates 


who are not at all fit for any type of teaching. 


a 


(1) George E. Carrothers, "The Physical Efficiency of Teachers," 
New York:Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1924. 
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SECURING PERSONAL RECREATION 

It is just as much the duty of a teacher to have a real re- 
creation program, as it is to be prompt and efficient in all her 
regular school duties. Such is the nature of the human being that 
he seldom works at maximum efficiency unless there is provided a 
minimum of freedom from the usual routine, a complete break with the 
customary duties, and a time when, apparently, the more serious busi- 
ness of life is forgotten in pursuing this complete change. 

"all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy," is truer today 
than ever. And it is even truer of teaching in high school, because 
of the greater responsibility which rests upon the teacher. As so- 
ciety grows more complex, more burdens are placed upon the teaching 
staff. More work in less time and all of it done better, seems to 
be the present ain. 

Re-creation means literally being re-made. It indicates a need. 
And such a need is apparent to any observer of any teaching staff 
immediately after the children have left the building at the close 
of the session. All this is trite, no doubt, but it points to a form 
of relief which does the best kind of repair. 

Stress is thus laid upon the teacher's recreation program in 
order that this part of her daily life may be carefully borne in 
mind when it comes to the task of setting up a balanced curriculum 
for securing proper training. 


MAKING INTELLECTUAL AND PROFESSIONAL PROGRESS 


This need, or duty, is shown by the following practices in 
American education: extension courses given by colleges and universi- 
ties, summer sessions, night schools, correspondence courses, reading 


circles, teachers meetings; as well as the enormous output of books, 
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magazines and periodicals devoted to intellectual and professional 
progresse Everywhere we find educators striving to grow. This 
striving permeates the entire system, from top to bottom. To be 
sure, much of the striving is futile, and in some future time will be 
labeled as such. 

It has been commonly accepted as truth that human beings either 
go forward or backward, intellectually. There have been so many 
instances to prove this fact that few thinking people will attempt to 
dispute it. Perhaps it is more difficult to prove than it appears. 
Nevertheless, since it has been accepted as true by most people, it 
will be assumed here for the purpose of making this point. 

Growth, intellectually and professionally, brings with it today 
advancement along the lines of salary, influence, position, and 
power. Everywhere we see the results of such growth. The intellectu 
ally superior, who keep on growing, assume better positions, get the 
better salaries, wield more power in the educational world, and are 


respected and followed by great numbers of teachers. 
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NATURE OF THE PREPARATION NEEDED 

In order the better to be able to discuss present conditions 
in teacher training for secondary school positions, it appears desir-_ 
able first, to set up a number of fundamental principles, which 
shall guide the study of curricula; second, to examine into the 
current practices in curriculum construction; and, finally, to decide 
whether the current practices appear to satisfy the demands of the 
fundamental principles. 

While a great variety of suggestions have been made from time 
to time in the form of principles to guide in the construction of 
teachers college curricula, it has appeared to the writer that in 
practically each of these lists some extremely important ideas 
have been neglected, while still others, 6@ great importance in the 
construction of curricula, have been omitted or stressed too lightly. 
It is with an understanding of what has been presented before that 
the following list of "principles", which are by no means all inclu- 
Sive, has been set up.- After setting these up, an attempt has been 
made to justify their inclusion in any far-looking program for 


reforming and improving current curriculum practices. 


The Curriculum of the Teacher Traini Institution Should 
Provide for Training the Prospective Teacher: 
1. In a comprehensive understanding of children of secondary school 
age. 


2- Intensively in two or three fields of subject matter, which are 
now, or may in the future, be taught in the secondary school. 


3- In ourrent and future methods of learning and teaching. 

4. In properly evaluating the progress of children under her charge, 
together with such remedial measures as she may need to employ 
from time to time. 


5- In the fundamental principles of secondary education and of its 
organization and administration. 


6- In the fundamental philosophy of American education. 


7. In educational and vocational guidance, so that the teacher 
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may at least be equipped to act wisely as home room teacher. 
8. In methods of research, especially with regard to: 
a) the developing high school curriculum 
b) developing techniques of instruction 
+ developing techniques and applications of testing 
d) power to analyze and determine pressing problems in her 
chosen field of instruction and to make contributions to 
the literature and materials, whenever possible. 


9. To enable her to maintain correct relationships with the entire 
staff of the secondary school. 


10. In the broad fundamentals of several fields of human knowledge 
which every good citizen should know. 


11. In those necessary relations with the community, which will de- 
volve upon her outside the school. 


12. In some form of self-selected "hobby", which may be later used 
by her in her capacity as sponsor of some extra-curricular acti- 
vity in the secondary school. 


13. For good health, by means of a continuous, graded, supervised, 
four-year health program for each prospective teacher. 


14. In the proper use of her leisure time and to secure a properly 
balanced program of recreation. 


15. In the forms of social usage demanded by good society. 


THE NEW TEACHER NEEDS TO KNOW CHILDREN. 

It would seem toa casual reader that the first principle: 
"Training in a Comprehensive tnderstanding of Children of Secondary 
School Age," i8 self evident and therefore unnecessary to be includ- 
ede It would also seem that because of the great volume of litera- 
ture devoted to children and how they learn, enough had been said to 
show that educators were so completely committed to this proposition 
that stress upon it is unnecessary. 

But when one considers the great number of instances where 
high school pupils and teachers have come to bitter misunderstandings 
where high mortality in high school classes has been the rule, where 
entire groups have been soured upon either teachers or administra- 
tors or both, it is evident that somewhere the training of those 
responsible for teaching and guiding children has been amiss. 
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Furthermore, we read in as well known and influential an educat- 
or's writings as those of Dr. W. C. Bagley (1), that "the organiza- 
tion of a teachers training college should represent a thorough-going 
integration of all courses around the actual work of teaching as a 
centre. To this end the training department should be the central 
department of the college, and all courses in the institution should 


be correlated as closely as possible with the work in observation 
and practice-teaching." | 

Dr. Bagley (2) states also that "some form of student partici- 
pation (should take place) in each year of the entire course." 

In an article recently published Cross (3) states that the 
tools of the teacher's trade are: subject-matter, knowledge of child- 
ren, and teaching skill. 

Still another authority, Dr. H. A. Brown, (4), states that 
"Practice teaching should begin early in the course with individuals 
and small groups, and throughout the course should alternate with 
observation of teaching which is correct in principle and excellently 
executed." 

What these writers are especially concerned about is this inti-~ 
mate knowledge of children, which is possible in only one way: COMING 
INTO INTIMATE PERSONAL CONTACT WITH CHILDREN. It is real, live, 
flesh and blood children who will be taught in the Secondary schools, — 
not the mythical, hypothetical CHILD, which is described and theorlaai 
over in classes. 


| 


(1) W.C.Bagley, quoted by H.G.Lull in "Re-directing of Teacher train- 
ing in the Normal Schools," Educational Administration and Supervi- 
Sion, IV, (November, 1918), pe 483. 
(2) W.C.Bagley, quoted by H.G.Lull in "Preparation of High=School 
Teachers in Degree-granting Normal Schools," Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, V, (April, 1919), pp. 184-188. 

(3) E.A.Cross, "New Curriculum for a Teachers College," Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XV, (Qetober, 1929), pp. 549-558. 

(4) H.A.Brown, "Practice Teaching in the State Normal School," EFle- 
mentary School Journal, XxX, (February, 1920), pp .449-458. 
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There is another excellent reason for this emphasis upon know-~ | 
ing children. It is because so many students, teachers and laymen 
generally have the mistaken conception that it is subject-matter 
Which is foremost, and that children come next. And because of this 
antiquated, and hard=-to-die conception, thousands of children are 
‘caused to fail, to assume the wrong attitude toward their work and 
to set up an altogether false notion regarding School. To this cause, 
possibly more than any other do we have to ascribe the reason for so 
much of the "get by" attitude in schools today. 

A recent writer on secondary education, Professor Morrison (2), 
has called attention to the importance of the individual in a most 
forceful way. He says: "Now teaching is not concerned primarily 
with guiding and controlling the accumulation of knowledge." It is 
"coneerned with putting the pupil in adjustment with the world in 
which he must live and with generating in him adaptability to a con- 
stantly changing world." "The secondary school does not teach science 
and history and literature and language; it utilizes these elements 
of culture and others in educating the pupil." 

Everywhere we find, in the writings and sveeches of the best 
educators this emphasis upon intimate acquaintance with real live 
children. These children are at the center of the school System and 
it is they who must be studied, first, last and all the time, because 
no teacher ever really knows too much about then. 

This first principle is, byall off@s, the most important of 
all. Throughout the teacher-training curriculum there should be 
afforded the maximum amount of opportunity to learn about children, 
both by theoretical study and by practical contact with them. This 
study must continue through enough time, previous to the period when 
actual teaching of large groups begins, so that the prospective 


teacher actually begins to KNOW children and to sense the s 
(1) Henry C. Morrison, "The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 


School," Chicago, The University of Chicago Press,(1926), p. 14 
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in which she and they are going through a process of education. 

Again Professor Morrison (1) ¢alls attention to a phase of teaching 
which is very important. He calls this"rapport" teating, meaning 

that instinctive sensing on the part of the teacher that the chilarem 
are learning, or are not learning. He says; "the teacher is also 
following the minds of his class in order to sense, as far as he can, | 
whether or not the pupils are"taking it in." In other words, 

rapport testing must be going on throughout even the most intimate 
phases of the teaching process itself. The teacher is not teaching 
until he can sense whether the class is getting his message as he 
teaches." Such a "rapport" is entirely impossible, unless the 

teacher KNOWS children, through a longer period of acquaintance than 


is usual in the teacher-training institution. 


" THE NEW TEACHER NEEDS TO KNOW SUBJECT MATTER 

There is probably little need for discussin the principle that 
& prospective teacher needs to be trained in fields of subject-matter. 
The organization of courses of study, in all teacher-training insti- 
tutions, has to do primarily with subject-matter. It has been assum- 
ed that a teacher must KNOW her Subject, before she could properly 
teach it. And there is probably not a Single authority to deny 
this commonly accepted statement. 

AS Morrison (2) says: "Nobody can teach that which he does not 
himself know." And also, "The teacher cannot organize units unless 
his mind can sweep over the whole great expanse of his subject and 
Judge between what constitutes the Significant and comprehensible 
material of intelligent attitudes and what is merely detail which 


contributes little or nothing. He cannot organize and focus study 


a 


(1) Henry C. Morrison, op. cite, pe 251. 
(2) OP e cite, De 223. 
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material unless he has at command broadly intellectual resources whim 
enable him readily to apply to the unit being studied the needful 
wealth of material which illuminates and makes significant the under- 
standing sought." 

But there has lately come into the thinking and writing of many 
leading educators a different conception of subject-matter, es- 
pecially as it affects the training of teachers. Dr. Bagley (1) 
was probably the first to stress the "professionalized" treatment of 
subject-matter. Many attempts have been made to accomplish the 
ideal which he states. And very strikingly he blames severely the 
liberal arts college for not taking hold of this matter of subject- 
matter courses for teachers in a thorough-going fashion. 

It has appeared to the writer from contacts at various times 
with faculties in liberal arts colleges and in teacher-training insti- 
tutions that there is a considerable difference in the attitude 
regarding the whole teacher-training program in the two different 
institutions. In the traditional liberal arts college the attitude 
is often expressed that learning is going on for its own sake. 
Seholarship is a thing to be sought, per se, without regard to wheth- 
er it is to be used. 

On the other hand, in the teacher-training institution, the at- 
mosphere of the school is pointed toward using the learning that is 
being acquired in the process of assisting learners to learn. It is 
utilitarian, perhaps, but in a truly altruistic sense. There is alw 
ways present this idea that children are to be taught, and that the 
teacher is learning subject-matter in order that she may use it at a 
later period in teaching children. 


Because of this compulsion to KNOW on account of future use, and 


(1) W. C. Bagley, "Twenty Years of Progress in the Professionaliza- 
tion of Subject-vatter for Normal Schools," N. E. A. Proceedings 
(1928), pp. 906-912 
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that of an exacting sort, there seems to be evident in a teacher 
training institution a more serious attitude toward the learning. 
There ig a feeling that the subject matter MUST be learned, because 
of the great responsibility to the children which these prospective 
teachers feel. Furthermore, if the children are in evidence, whom 
these prospective teachers will some day teach, if students know 
considerably more about children than do traditional liberal arts 
students, the acquisition of subject matter becomes an all consuming 
ambition. 

Finally, there is an attitude in the teacher training institutim 
which makes for respect of teaching. Nobody is ashamed of the fact 
that he is going to teach. Teaching is placed on such a firm. and 
sure basis that everyone enrolled as a prospective teacher feels sure 
of the dignity of the work. Under such circumstances learning is 
real, sincere, and purposefule Teachers trained in such an atmos~ 
phere work understandingly with children, because subject matter has 
come to be regarded as a means to an end, not as the end itself. 

A In a recent address President H. A. Brown (1) has summed up 

this matter in the following words: "The training which a teacher 
receives should exalt teaching just as medical training exalts and 
dignifies the practice of medicine. Curricula for teachers should 

be based on a kind of professionalized scholarship pointed toward 
teaching, just as the competent physician's scholarship is professiorm 
alized in the direction of his profession. This applies to secondary 
school teachéms as well as elementary." 


THE NEW TEACHER NEEDS TO KNOW METHODS OF TEACHING 
AND LEARNING. 


Methods of teaching and learning is a feature of teacher train- 


(1) H. A. Brown, "Building a Profession of Education Trrough Improved 
Teacher Preparation." School and Society, XXXIII,(April 25, 
1931), De 554. 
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ing which has been of comparatively recent importance, especially in 
the training of high school teachers. In fact this emphasis upon 
method has gained momentum only since the beginning of the cOth 
century, that is, in the secondary field. Led by Columbia Teachers 
College, higher institutions of learning throughout the country, 
state departments of education, regional accrediting associations, 
local school systems and finally, even the departments of education 
in the liberal arts colleges, have come to see that METHOD is as 
necessary today as LEARNING. 

Several outstanding facts show the importance of method in a 
teacher training program. Perhaps the most striking is that with 
the increasing complexity of civilization today every phase of life 
has been compelled to seek more efficient ways of doing things. In 
order to keep civilization going the whole organization of society 
from production to consumption has been made increasingly efficient. 
To point out that efficiency is after all nothing but METHOD, is 
probably unnecessary. 

Therefore, when schools everywhere have been compelled to in- 
erease their offerings, enriching their courses of study and provid-= 
ing education for increasing numbers, the very fact that they were 
trying to do more things, and these things for more people, AND, with 
no more time in which to do them, METHOD became prominent in the 
minds of teacherse Up to the time when speed of action and mltipli- 
city of activities became the rule of life, there was less need of 
giving attention to method. With plenty of time on their hands and 
with a comparatively simple curriculum, teachers could produce a 
fairly good education, if they knew their subject matter and the 
children whom they were teaching. 

Of course, it is realized today that even under former condit- 


ions, method of a truly psychological nature was very often wanting. 
In fact, psychology had not begun to be regarded, as it is today, a 
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fundamental study. In former times a teacher did good teaching 
because she was greatly interested in children and through a series 
of trial and error procedures was able finally to arrive at good 
teaching methods. 

Today it is increasingly true that method in presentation as 
well as in lemrning is considered of vital importance. Merely to 
examine the various requirements of courses immediately and remote- 
ly concerned with method, is to realize how seriously this phase of 
teaching is now regarded. A few instances will suffice to estab-= 
lish this "principle" as vital. 

Gilchrist (1) secured the rating of various courses taken by 
teachers during their preparation and found that "Methods of Teach- 
ing in High School" was ranked first by them as contributing the 
most to their success as teachers. 

Peik (2) found that 100 teachers ranked courses in Special 
Methods of Teaching subjects as second only to the so-called "Prac- 
tice Teaching," which they had taken during training. 

Every curriculum of every teacher-training institution examined 
during the course of this study required some course or courses in 
methods for the degree or diploma. While this requirement shows 
some variation in the different institutions, as would be expected, 
there is great uniformity of belief in the necessity for specific 
training in method. 

That authorities are agreed as to the necessity and also as to 
the nature of method is shown by a few citations. Clark (3), in 
predicting the professional phase of the teachers college curriculum 
in 1950 states: "Kducators seem to be pretty well agreed upon a 

R. S. Gilehrist, “Educational Preparation of Secondary-Schoo 
Teachers," School Review, XXXVIII, (May, 1930), pp.350-359. 
(2)RW.E.Peik, "The Relative Professional Training Value to Beginning 
Secondary Teachers of Certain Types of Content in Education," FEduca- 
tional Administration and Supervision," XV, (may, 1929), pp.321-333. 


(3) Robert Clark, "The Professional Phase of the Teachers College 
Curriculum in 1950," N. E. A. Proceedings, 1929, pp. 861-867. 
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certain core of the professional curriculum." Special Methods is 
included in the list. He states further that a course in General 
Principles of Teaching, to “integrate, review and summarize the other 
courses in education," is needed near the end of the pre-service 
training. , 

In writing of the"Professional Needs of Teachers of English, " 
Coale (1) says that "junior and senior-high-school teachers unite 
in stressing their need of a knowledge of general educational theory 
as represented by the principles of education and by educational 
psychology." 

Sinee Wilson (2) regards "The scientific principles underlying 
teaching practice" as psychological principles, ami says "Any 
teaching device or schoolroom practice which is worthy of being 
passed on to young teachers during their course of training mst 
be psychologically justifiable," it 1s clear that VETHOD anda 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY are very closely related. It is probable that 
true method has its basis in psychology, and therefore in a careful 
consideration of the mind of the learner. 


THE NEW TEACHER NEEDS TO KNOW HOW TO EVALUATE THE PROGRESS 
OF CHILDREN 


Ever since Starch and Elliott (3) made their famous experi- 
ments with the grading of papers by high school teachers, the sub- 
ject of the progress of children in school has been discussed from 
every angle. There is no better agreement upon this troublesome 
subject than there was in the markings which these two investigators 
discovered. There is no agreement among teachers of any subject 


about the various factors to be considered in marti upils. And 
—=kaS<_—_[J__ SS tered 1 marking pupils. And, 


(1)Willis Branson Coale, "The Professional Needs of Teachers of Eng- 
lish," New York: Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 334, 


De ° 
(2) L. M. Wilson, "Psychology in Teacher Training Courses," Fduca- 
tional Administration and Supervision, IV, (November, 1918) ,pp.467-4B 
(3) Daniel Starch and E.C.Elliott,"the Reliability of Grading High 
School Work in English," School Review, xEy ¢ ) pp .442-457,. 
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because of this situation there has arisen in America one of the 
greatest movements to discover what is the best way to evaluate 
pupil progress that the world has ever seen. This movement is shown 
by the great variety of tests and measures which have been devised 
by the psychologists and statiticians. 

The so-called mental and achievement tests which are in use 
throughout the schools of the country have come into existence in 
the attempt better to evaluate pupil progress. 

Testing is an attempt to learn what the learner has learned. 

It has received more attention in recent years because of the dis- 
Satisfaction of educators with such things as pupils’ marks, high 
percentage of failures, retardation, and many other ills, most of 
which have been traced, rightly or wrongly, to the kinds of tests in 
use. 

Diffenbaugh (1) analyzed the uses of three forms of tests in the 
high schools of 215 cities of 10,000 population and over and learn- 
ed these facts: The tests were used in twenty different ways by 
administrators and teachers. They were used in somewhat different 
Ways in junior and senior high schools, respectively. On the whole, 
there was considerably more agreement between the two kinds of high 
schools regarding the uses, than there was disagreement. 

While the great majority of beginning teachers do not begin 
their teaching experience in cities of more than 10,000 population, 
it is their purpose to teach in these larger communities at some 
future date. Training in uses such as Diffenbaugh indicates, would 
therefore be necessary. 

Two publishers of tests for the secondary school field state 
that the growth in the number and uses of intelligence and achieve- 

- S. Diffenbaugh, “Uses of Intelligence and Achievement Tests 


in 215 cities," City School Leaflet, No 20, March, 1925, Bureau 
of Education, United States Department of the Interior, pp. 
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ment tests for the secondary field has been steady and, in the years 
preceding 1930, was rapidily assuming nation-wide proportions. One 
firm estimates that group intelligence tests alone are given annually 
to about a million high school pupils. 

One of these two publishers states that the growth in publica- 
tion of high school tests is as follows: In 1922 this firm published 
eight tests; in 1924, 16; in 1931, 80; all for secondary schools 
alone. 

This second firm has been conducting nation-wide testing pro- 
grams for several years. Maps presented in several reports of these 
testing surveys show that practically every section of the country 
is co-operating in some form or other, in the high school testing 
program. 

Authorities in the field of testing throw additional light on 
this question. 

Ruch and Stoddard(1) say "there is no doubt at present about the 
fact that test methods are gaining a secure foothold in the high 
school." 

Odell (2) opens his treatise on "Educational Measurement in 
High School" with this statement: "Education apparently cannot be 
carried on without a great deal of measurement......eMoreover, the 
tendency of the present age is to increase rather than to decrease 
the emphasis upon measurement in education." 

This brief recital of facts and opinions of authorities clearly 
establishes the need for beginning teachers to know as much as is 
possible about the current practices in marking and testing. 
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(1) G. M. Ruch and George D. Stoddard, "Tests and Measurements in 
High School Instruction: Yonkers, World Book Co., (1927) 


(2) C. W. Odell, "Educational Measurement in High School," New York, 
The Century Coe, (1930), p. 1. 
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THE NEW TEACHER NEEDS TO KNOW THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

Need for a particular item of knowledge may be shown by examin- 
ing the curricula of schools which train teachers, by the opinions 
of teachers in service, and by the views of prominent educators. 
While it is true that schools of education and teacher-training 
institutions do not always hit the mark, it is nevertheless more 
often true that they devise their curricula to meet a felt need than 
that they go at the preparation of teachers without regard to their 
future work. From a variety of sources there seems to come a demand 
that the fundamental nature of the secondary school shall be 
thoroughly understood by all who will teach in that institution. 

Every curriculum examined during the progress of this 
study shows that "Principles of Secondary Education" is a title 
invariably included in the current courses. Some schools require it 
of all candidates for degrees, while some make its selection elective. 
Again, the number of texts dealing with this subject indicates its 
importance. Inglis (1), Douglass (2), Koos (3), Cox (4), Uhl (5), 
Briggs (6), Davis (7), Koos (8), Smith (9), are sufficient titles, 


(1) Alexander Inglis, "Principles of Secondary Education," 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. 

(2) Aubrey A. Douglass, "Secondary Education," Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1927. 

(3) Leonard V. Koos, "The American Secondary School," 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. 

(4) Philip Westcott Lawrence Cox, "The Junior High School and Its 
Curriculum," New York: Scribners, 1929. 

(5) Willis Lemon Uhl, "Principles of Secondary Education," 
Boston: Silver, Burdett & Company, 1925. 

(6) Thomas H. Briggs, "The Junior High School," 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920. 

(7) Calvin Olin Davis, "Junior High School Education," 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, 1924. 

(8) Leonard V. Koos, "The Junior High School," 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. 

(9) William A. Smith, "The Junior High School," 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925. 
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covering both junior and senior high schools, to indicate that 
educators, institutions, and teachers regard this as a necessary 
subject for study. 

Further, when one considers that more and more necessary is it 
for teachers to "Know everything about something and something about 
everything," it is inereasingly apparent that a teacher in the high 
school should know the fundamental principles which underlie that 
branch of the public school system. 

To know the secondary school in.its proper relations with the 
elementary school and with the college, strely is vital. The 
secondary teacher must know the aims, purposes and achievements of 
the elementary school, in order better to work with and for the pu- 
pil as she first meets hime And it is just as important that the 
secondary teacher shall know something of the future status of the 
pupil, whether it be in a higher school or in life as w wage earner. 
And all these fundamentals such a course as that devoted to the 
principles of secondary education attempts to teach. 

A great deal has been written in these days about the lack of 
the human element and the lack of consideration for the human element 
in the industrial world. This lack is keenly felt in the change that 
has come to so many workers from those days when a laborer saw the 
products of his hands completed by himself. With the present facto- 
ry system there has been little pride of workmanship, because of the 
failure of the workers to see the products of their work as a whole. 
Because of these facts, it seems reasonably clear that a teacher, 
lacking a clear understanding of her place in the whole institution, 
may fail to realize in a truly balanced way the importance of her 
work and may regard it as of less or greater worth than it really is. 
To gain a clean cut perspective of the place she holds in the organi- 


zation is the purpose of this consideration of principles as related 
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to the secondary school. 


THE NEW TEACHER NEEDS TO KNOW THE FUNDAMENTAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

Just as the conception of the modern junior high school is that 
it is the place in the educational system where the child is taken 
up on a mountain and allowed to survey the earth, so, it would seem, 
a knowledge of the fundamental philosophy of American Education 
would give a teacher that understanding of the meaning of this vast 
educational movement, admitted by everyone to be the greatest ever 
attempted by any nation on earth, which is necessary to give her 
real orientation. To be grounded in an educational philosophy and 
to believe in that philosophy, is one of the greatest needs of a 
modern teacher. | 

And at this point it is well to remember that it is to the lead- 
ers in American education that we must look for a worth while opin- 
ion in this matter. Only to our American educational philosophers 
can we go, in order to determine whether this is a fundamental need 
of the good teacher. 

Dewey (1) has devoted to this subject a volume which has now 
reached its nineteenth printing. Dealing with the philosophy of 
education in a democracy, this text attempts to develop a fundamental 
conception of education in a society such as that found today in 
America. 

In his prefatory remarks Dewey states briefly the purpose of 
the text. He says: "The following pages embody an endeavor to de- 
tect and state the ideas implied in a democratic Society and to ap-~ 
ply these ideas to the problems of the enterprise of education. The 
discussion includes an indication of the constructive aims and methods 


eee 


(1) John Dewey, "Democracy and Education," New York: The Macmillan. 
Company, 1916. (Preface) 
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of public education as seen from this point of view, am a critical 
estimate of the theories of knowing and moral development which were 
formulated in earlier social conditions, but which still operate, in 
societies nominally democratic, to hamper the adequate realization of 
the democratic ideal. As will appear from the book itself, the 
philosophy stated in this book connects the growth of democracy with 
the-development of the experimental method in the sciences, evolut= 
jonary ideas in the biological sciences, and the industrial reorgani- 
zation, and is concerned to point out the changes in subject matter 2 
and method of education indicated by these developments." 

We read much in the writings of students of the curriculun, 
especially those of Bobbitt (1), about the immediate and remote aims 
of educatione In this present consideration we are concerned with 
the latter, although it will be clearly seen that immediate aims are 
to be realized only through careful consideration of the remote. A 
philosophy of education which is carefully thought out and one which 
applies to American conditions, is a prime necessity in the equip- 
ment of the modern teacher. That this is true will be seen when it 
is realized that only as the teacher has principles to guide her in 
teaching will she be able to rake progress. 

The teacher must be sure of her ground throughout her course. 
She must feel that the education she is attempting to inculcate in 
her pupil is the right sort. She must know that every activity 
for which she is responsible is carefully calculated to train future 
citizens in the right ways of thinking and doing in a democratic 
society. 

From another writer on the subject of philosophy of education (2) 

F. Bo PB ow to Make a Curriculun, oston: Hou on 
Mifflin Company. (1924) 


(2) William Heard Kilpatrick, "Education for a Changing Civilazation," 
New York: The Macmillan Co., (1926) p. 68 
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comes a very striking statement, that "We need then open-minded- 
ness to see and hear suggestions of the new, but a correlative 
critical-mindedness to weigh and judge." This was meant to be ap- 
plied in the case of the learners, going through the schools, and 
was aimed at the needs of the future citizens. To the writer it 
appears that such are the most vital needs of the future teacher. 
Of all practitioners in America she needs open-mindedness, but she 
also needs critical-mindedness. From what source can these be de- 
rived except from a sound philosophy of education, to guide in the 
learning and in the criticism? Whether this philosophy be developed 
in a special course or through contact over a period of four years 
with right thinking faculty members and future teachers, is not a 
material consideration.e The resultant educational philosophy, which 
the new teacher develops, is vital, if she is to be anything more 
than a mere automaton, without power to grow, and to be of vital 
importance in the lives of the children whom she will teach. 

Sh She must be able to sift the truth from the mass of verbiage 
which clutters up the educational literature; she must be able to 
know whither she is tending; and she must have the courage to work 
hard for the right principles in education as they are shown to her 
by her philosophy. 


THE NEW TEACHER NEEDS TO KNOW THE PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE. 


It is not until recently that educators and laymen have come 
to understand and appreciate the fact that teachers are in a pecu- 
liar situtation to assist pupils in choosing their proper course in 
life. Although parents have unhesitantly sent their children to 
school in the firm belief that, their young would meet older 


persons of good character and sound scholarship, men and women who 
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would attempt to educate the children as well as they could, it is 
a strange fact that they have never fully realized some of the other 
important implications of this intimate relationship between teach- 
ers and children. 

And in spite of the fact that teachers are held, under the law, 
as being "in loco parentis", these "other parents" have never been 
called upon to any extent to guide their "children" in any other 
ways than those of schooling. What has brought about the changed 
attitude toward guidance? 

Probably more than anything else the students of failures, of 
juvenile delinquency, of juvenile crime, have made it forcibly clear 
that in some place in their schooling children should receive all 
the assistance possible to enable them to make wise choices, in 
educational courses and in life careers. Pronounced failure is a 
startling thing with which to confront efficient America. The 
country has made such progress along so many lines that it is a 
source of great disappointment to realize that with all our vast 
expenditure on schooling we nevertheless have many failures among 
pupils, both in school and after graduation. It is probably due to 
these causes, as much as to any other reason, that attention in 
this century has been directed toward the problems of Guidance. 

Still another factor has influenced the movement toward guidance 
With the tremendous increase in enrollment in the secondary schools 
the size of the individual schools has grown to such proportions 
that there has been possible little contact between teachers and 
pupils, except during the teaching periods. The intimacy am true 
friendship between pupilé and teachers which is possible in smaller 
Schools, is entirely lacking in schools which enroll 1,000 pupils 
and more. In such schools the head master cannot know children inti- 
mately, nor can the busy teacher who has work during five of the six 


periods of the day, with classes ranging from 30 to 40 members. 
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In order to bring the school into more intimate contact with the 
children, plans of Guidance have been set up to such an extent that 
Jones (1) believes that it is almost the universal rule in cities of 
50,000 and over to have departments of guidance. This scheme usual- 
ly includes a system of home-room teachers in the high schools and 
throws upon the home-room teacher many new duties not formerly 
required of classroom teachers. 

It is because of these rapid recent developments, looking 
toward a more efficient system of guidance that new teachers need to 
know the fundamentals of the movement. More than ever will new 
teachers find it necessary to guide pupils in the wise selection of 
courses, as well as in the choice of a life career. Every section of 
the country, rural as well as urban, is feeling the need of sounder 
advice to children. And when beginners have served their apprentice- 
ship in the smaller schools and come to work in the larger ones, all 
the more must they be equipped to do work in guidance. 

From all these general considerations, as well as those special 
ones which will be developed in connection with various courses of 
the curriculum, it appears sound to state that a beginning teacher 


needs to know the fundamental principles of GUIDANCE. 


THE NEW TEACHER NEEDS TO KNOW HOW TO CARRY ON RESEARCH 

Buckingam (2), who has devoted an entire text to the subject of 
research for teachers, says that "the teacher has opportunities for 
research which, if seized, will not only powerfully and rapidly 
develop the technique of teaching but will also react to vitalize 
and dignify the work of the individual teacher. It is my firm belief 
that the emancipation and professionalizing of the teacher's calling 
rests far more upon the pretest insight, and expertness which 

Arthur J. Jones, rinciples of Guidance, New York: McGraw-Hill — 
Book Coe, Ine. (1930) Prefarce. 


(2) Burdette Ross Buckingham, "Research for Teachers, New York: Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Company, (1926), p. iv. 
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the teacher evinces than upon any considerations having to do with 
Salary, tenure, or legal status. Society cannot be compelled to 
respect anybody or anything. The surest way to win respect is to be 
respectable. If, as has often been observed, there is no such gener- 
al belief in the expertness of teachers as there is concerning the 
expertness of those engaged in other occupations, it is worth con- 
Sidering whether or not the public is right about it - whether the 
teacher really has, to the extent that the professional or craft 
worker has, special competency peculia to his calling. In my judg- 
ment, nothing would so effectively obtain for the teaching body the 
possession of professional expertness and the reputation for having 
it as the open-eyed, open-minded, sicneitif spirit of inquiry." 

In a final chapter he further states: (1) ..."I wish to empha- 
Size two points of view. The first is that education needs the teach- 
er as a@ research worker. The second is that thé teacher and the 
teacher's calling will be benefited by the teacher as a research work 
er." 

He states further that experimentation and the keaing of care- 
ful records of experimentation, psychological studies and above 
everything case studies, should all be carried on by teachers, since 
they are the ones most interested in the applications of psyc ology 
to classroom procedures and classroom Situations. 

It is true that there is an increasing number of teachers en-~ 
gaged in research of the types suggested. But it is also true that 
too few are even thinking of doing work along these lines, because 
they have no previous training and because they are inclined to 
think of themsetves as entirely unfit to do this sort of work. If 


the elements of research training were taught during their pre-service 


(1) Burdette Ross Buck ingham, op. Cite, pe 369/ 
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training, they would be better able to undertake work of this nature 
and would measurably gain in confidence and power. 

THE NEW TEACHER NEEDS TO KNOW THE OORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

In order to fit into the scheme of things in a good modern high 
school, a teacher needs to understand the organization and adminis- 
tration of the entire school. As clear a perspective as is possible, 
Showing the various parts in their proper relationships, especially 
those of one teacher to all the others and to the head master, 
is very valuable. And this value is chiefly in the harmony and 


an 
smoothness of operation which result from,understanding of aims 


A 
and ideals . 

Just as there is great danger in the theory that only subject 
matter counts, so is there an ever-present source of discord in the 
attitude that feels respect only for a small number of courses or for 
a limited portion of the staff. While this latter attitude is fast 
disappearing, because of the general improvement of teachers in their 
training and in their contacts with life and with each other, there 
is, nevertheless, still prevalent a considerable amount of misunder- 
Standing of the work of everyone of the teachers of a high school. 

It seems highly probable that the prospective teacher needs to 
know, through theoretical study and practical observation and experi- 
ence just the importance to pupils and to society of all the varied 
parts of the secondary school organization and administration. She 
must be so trained and informed that she will have a definite, clean 
cut understanding of the various departments of the School, why they 
exist, what they are attempting to do and also her own relationship 
to all of them. 

Perhans her training in the principles of Guidance will be of 


great assistance to her at this point. It may also be that in the 
courses of philosophy and principles of secondary education she will 
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gain something of an insight into this problem. But it is doubtless 
very important that all the information from these different sources 
vat be brought together and a great deal more added to it, before 
the teacher understands fully the meaning of administration and 
organization. 

Above everything else it is vital that the staff of the school 
shall work so harmoniously that the children under their charge 
Shall not suffer. Because of discord in a school it often ha ppens 
that teaching, discipline, activities of every sort are affected. 
There is often a carry-over into all sorts of situations if the 
faculty of the school is not working well together. And so, after 
all, this need of understanding of the details and the uses of 
organization and administration is of supreme importance, because 
it has a direct bearing upon the progress of boys and girls through 
school. 

Citations to support these opinions have been Siven in a previouw 
chapter of this study, in connection with the Duties of the New 


Teacher. 
THE NEW TEACHER NEEDS A BROAD FUNDAMENTAL TRAINING. 


It may be asserted without hesitation that the modern teacher 
needs to know all sides of the modern world. This is surely true, 
if society desires, as it undoubtedly does, that teachers shall fit 
into the present scheme of things. Yo understand and correctly 
evaluate the civilization of today, is probably as necessary for a 
teacher as it is for anyone else. And this becomes increasingly true, 
if we accept the idea that the teacher, as President Brown (1) has 
Said, is the "greatest influence in American life and occupies a 


ee 


(1) H. A. Brown, op. cit. p. 556. 
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more impobtant relationship to human happiness and welfare and does 
more to carry forward a progressive and beneficial civilization than 
the practioner of any other profession." 

Therefore, if we accept these ideas as fundamental, then we must 
logically go one step further. We must say that such a practibioner 
needs much more than an intensive training in the subject-matter she 
will teach and in the methods of teaching. In addition to all the 
various aspects of training which she must secure, it is apparent 
that she must know the fundamental principles of the various fields 
of learning. 

In this connection it is necessary to state that this learning 
should be of that same type that has been discussed in previous 
sections of this chapter, broad, surveying, like the view to be had 
from a high vantage point. This kind of learning is being taught 
today in the so-called survey courses, such as are found in History 
and Literature. It was the writer's privilege to enjoy a similar 
survey course by a master teacher in Chemistry. And from these 
indications it is apparently possible that similar survey courses 
may some day be wrought out in Biology, Physies, Social Science, 
and all other fields of learning. Possibly they will not be given 
the same terminology as they are today. They may be called, as we 
find one such course at Iowa State University, General Science (at 
eollege level and with full college credit value). 

It is pertinent at this point to ask the question, "Why should 
not every teacher in high school know ‘something about everything"?" 
Why not know the necessary fundamentals of all those stores of what 
Kilpatrick calls "tested thought"? Is there any justification for 
such a store of knowledge, other than the assurance that the teacher 
so trained is in better contact with the world of today? 


If we turn for a moment to a consideration of the principles of 
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Guidance, which have been touched upon in a previous section of this 
chapter, it is apparent that here again the teacher needs to know a 
great deal more about the world today than is possible if she knows 
merely her fields of subject-matter. In order to act wisely as a 
counsellor she must be well acquainted with the fundamental princi- 
ples underlying the civilization of today. Otherwise she will be 
continually advising children poorly and the result will be more 
disastrous than if she gave no advice. 

To sum up this needed training the following quotation from a 
recent article in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY gives added weight to this 
proposal: "There is a thopough conviction that the work given in 
these colleges should be sufficient in quantity and advanced in 
character to such an extent that graduates of these schools should 
possess a broad academic background, and an intensive training of a 
Suitable kind in the subjects which they intend to teach, together 
with a sound basis in psychology, biology, economics, government and 
sociology, for the work of their profession. The president of a 
leading university recently declared that the training of the student 
of law is incomplete if it includes only a knowledge of decisions, 
without a corresponding understanding of their economic and political 
background. If lawyers needsthis background, how much more do teach- 
ers, who are makers of world citizens, need a broad background in 
psychology, biology, economics, politics and other sciences appro- 
priate to an understanding of the modern world?" (1) 

THE NEW TEACHER NEEDS TO UNDERSTAND COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 

If beginning teachers gain their first experience in the small 
communities, it is extremely necessary that they know how to make the 
proper contacts within those communities. Until a town reaches a 


considerab le size the affairs of its citizens are so well known to 


(1) H. A. Brown, ope cite, pe 555-~ 
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everyone that this matter of personal contacts, one with another, 
is of extreme importance. 

In the experience of the writer this contact, of the right sort, 
has a profound effect upon the relationships with pupils. It is so 
true that pupils reflect their homes and home influences, that it 
needs no elaboration. Visits to homes, contacts with community 
workers, participation in the social life of the community, ell 
acquaint the teacher with those cross currents so common in life. 

Perhaps the most important lesson which the beginner has to 
learn is the fact that she must be courteous and fair to everyone. 
She must learn to avoid any of the conflicts between groups within 
the town, which are so common to small communities. She must be ex- 
tremely careful not to place her own "good times" above the best 
interests of her pupils, so that one element furnishes her enter- 
tainment, while another is neglected. Hers is a difficult position 
but she can learn to carry herself well and make herself felt as a 
friend to all, but an ally to none. 

This learning of correct community relationships is in keeping 
with the demand that she serve the community to the fullest extent. 
Outside work must never conflict with her duties to the school. 
While it must have its place, it must never interfere with carrying 
on her daily task of teaching. Because, after all, this relation- 
ship with the community is another means of making her more effective 
with her pupils. 

Probably one more phase of this community relationship is vital. 
That is the opportunity it affords for the teacher to study the many 
applications of human psychology. It will be in these many contacts 
that she will discover the reasons for much that goes on within the 
school. Why this pupil does one thing, while another acts another 
way. All the seemingly incongruous situations in school will fre- 


guently resolve themselves into simple human reactions, once the 
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community is studied carefully. 

Finally, the success or failure, all too often, of a beginning 
teacher, is bound up in her reaction to the community. If she under- 
stands it, works well with it, and does well for it, she is considera 
successful. She will almost invariably, under such circumstances, 
do successful teaching. But, on the other hand, if she stands aloof 
from everyone, she will not make as good contacts, even in the school 
room, because she does not really KNOW her pupils as well as she 
ought. Failing to know them in many relationships outside the school 
she fails to take into account all their possibilities. For 
this reason she is unable to teach them as well as she should, if 
they are to succeed as fully as possible. 

THE NEW TEACHER NEEDS TO HAVE A HOBBY 

Knowing and using a "hobby" is valuable to a teacher in two 
Ways. It enables her to gain, through its use, much needed recrea= 
tion, and at the same time, it enables her to use it in her capacity 
as adviser of extra-curricular activities in the school. An examina- 
tion of these two phases of the teacher's "hobby" will yield 
interesting facts. 

Burnham (1) stresses the fact that the normal individual needs 
to keep his mind well balanced, providing for periods of work and 
relaxation, recreation, play, in order to revive his interest in 
work. That this is true is increasingly evident because of the 
demands made upon teachers by modern conditions. Schedules are 
difficult, work is exacting, and there is much in the teaching which 
is exhausting. | 

To renew her vital powers a teacher needs some activity which 
will occupy her mind completely, to the exclusion of her wor. Such 


an activity is a "hobby". It 18 undertaken because it is a pleasure. 


(1) William H. Burnham, "The Normal Mind,” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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It is an activity which one would rather do than anything else, after 
work for the day is over. And this love of the “hobby? makes it all 
the more possible to use it as one more opportunity to come in con- 
tact with and act as adviser for the pupils. 


Hobbies are as numerous as are human activities. They run the 


whole range of human life. Games, music, dramatics, art, handicrafts, 
outdoor acitivies such as hiking, camping, nature study, are some of 
those most prominent. Many of them require bodily activity, so 
much needed by all people who work indoors. But there are many of a 
quieter nature, which have an appeal and a value as strong as the 
more strenuous. 

THE NEW TEACHER NEEDS TO HAVE AND KEEP GOOD HEALTH 

Nowadays it is not enough that a teacher-in-training have good 
health when she enters the training institution. She must build up 
during her training period such health habits that she will keep her- 
self in perfect physical condition throughout her teaching career. 
Keeping well will be just as much a part of her living as will the 
painstaking attention to studies, or to any other activity of the 
teachers college. 

Probably it is not too muchto expect a student to enroll in 
some form of healthful activity over the entire four years of the 
training period. Some institutions examined in this study require 
physical education throughout the four years of residence. Notable 
among these are the New Hampshire normal schools and the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee. 

Other means are afforded for forming cprrect health habits and 
creating a love for physical recreation. Such groups as girls' 
athletic associations, with various letter awards available for 
activity, are found in various parts of the country. The Dartmouth 
College Outing Club, together with the Dartmouth two-year recreation- 


al requirements of the Physical Education department, form a unique 
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‘experiment along these lines. 

Another example of this long-period health-building program 
is the Girls Athletic Association formed several years ago at the 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Members who pursue a 
regukar program of physical activities, such as games, hiking, 
skating, swimming, bowling, horseback riding, win an accumulation of | 
points which bring various honors. The "0" is awarded for a certain 
number of points thus earned, while the Honor Coat, distinctive in 
design and also bearing the "oO", is the supreme award. But the 
greatest feature of this entire program is the fact that no girl may 
earn any award without participating over such a period time that 
She has acquired a liking for several physical activities and has 
begun to build a real health program. 

The writer has observed the working of this program since its 
origin and has noticed that those girls who carried out the G. A. A. 
program and earned the various honors, were always among the group 
which led in scholarship, in social affairs, and in the various other 
act&ties of the college. And many of them have been very successful 
as teachers since graduation. 

The theory of all this is that good health becomes a habit and 
attention to it regularly through recreation as important as is any 
part of living. And it is safe to assert that as the demands upon 
teachers become more severe, there will accompany these demands a 
requirement that each teacher make health habits a part of her regu- 
lar program. 

This all means that the teacher training institution must pro- 
vide this training, at a time when there is ample opportunity for it 
to be learned and the habits firmly fixed. And, finally, it should 
it not become a part of the teacher's contract that she will main-~ 
tain her health for the duration of the contract? 

Obviously, then, the school system in which she will teach will do 
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its share in providing opportunity for a good health program for 


all its teachers. 


A NEW TEACHER NEEDS TO KNOW HOW TO MAKE THE 
PROPER USE OF LEISURE 


An efficiently trained teacher, who does her work well and 
is successful in every way, must also learn how to use her time 
outside of work to the bestadvantage. While this worthy use of 
leisure time is listed as one of the seven cardinal principles to 
be made a part of the high school student's working code, it seems 
just as necessary that the high school teacher should practice what 
she is attempting to teach, ahd by this practice furnish to her 
students an example of effective use of leisure. 

But there is a greater reason for the right use of leisure on 
the teacher's part. She must be able, through all the stress of her 
labors, to keep herself poised and well balanced. She must come to 
the day's work so well prepared to carry it through that she will 
accomplish her tasks efficiently. Energy to do this comes more 
freely and readily if she has trained herself in the right use of 
her leisure. She will add to her carefully balanced physical and he 
health program an equally well thought out leisure program. 

Such are the needs of the teacher in leisure that she must see 
to it that she has leisure, and that she gains from this period of 
her day that re-creation which is needed in her profession. That 
she will naturally do this is to be doubted, if we can judge by the 
common practices of teachers. Too often their leisure is filled with 
a narrow routine of activities, many of which do not add to their 
welfare or to their progress in any way. On the contrary, they often 
engage in activities of such a nature that they gain little from 
them except exhaustion, both physical and mental. 

From these considerations it follows that prospective teachers 


must have a carefully planned training in the right use of leisure 
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and they must, if possible, be led to see that their future success 
in the field depends to a large degree upon a good plan of this kind. 
It 1s undoubtedly the task of the teacher training institution to | 
provide training in the right use of leisure. So many worth while 
ways of using leisure properly should be presented during the 
training period that their use will appear desirable. And there 
should also be such thorough guidance along this line that studaats 
will see the wisdom of working out a broad plan of their own. 

It may be that this is one of the most difficult phases of the 
teacher training program. It may be that students will find it 
difficult to understand the importance of such training. Coming at 
a period in their lives when certain phases of activity appear to be 
all-important, careful planning may seem beside the point, it may 
even appear like a good dealoof interference with their rights as 
human beings. On the other hand, if the needs and demands of the 
profession are considered, if the rights of the pupils whome they 
will instruct are borne in mind, it will be evident that careful 
planning for right use of leisure is as essential as any other 
phase of training, because of its bearing on the mental health of 


the teacher. 
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THE CONSTITUENTS OF THE CURRICULUM WHICH 
DEVELOP FROM THE PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


From the analysis of the previous chapters in this study there 
arise some phases of the curriculum which, while they are rather 
broad and general, at the same time offer considerable guidance in 
curriculum construction. It will be the purpose of this chapter 
to treat these phases from two angles. 

First, the division of the phases into four distinct parts. 

Second, the justification of this seemingly arbitrary division 
from the facts established in the previous parts of this study, from 
the further citation of curricula which meet these conditions, and — 
from the supporting opinions of authorities regarding the nature of 
such curricula. 

It has been stated in a number of ways that the prospective 
teacher needs to know subject-matter, she needs to know children, 
and she needs to know how to teach. It has also been stated many 
times that the prospective teacher needs to develop personally ina 
broad, comprehensive way. It is not necessary her to re-cite the 
opinions supporting these views. 

Because of ‘these various needs and because of the demands of 
society it is apparent that the training of the prospective teacher 
falls into about four groups of courses: | 

A. Professional Courses. 

B. Broad, fundamental courses, which, in this study, will be 

called CORE CURRICULUM. 

6. Intensive courses, designated as MAJORS AND MINORS. 

D. Electives. 

Each of these groups will be described briefly. Following this 
description there will be presented some table@ to show how these 


courses appear when arranged in sequences through a four-year period. 
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PROFESSIONAL COURSES 

Under this heading are grouped more or less arbitrarily, for 
purposes of the study, all those courses which deal with such sub- 
jects as psychology, philosophy, principles, methods, measurement, 
and so one While none of these courses is entirely divorced from 
a consideration and use of subject matter, each depends ehiefly 
upon a consideration of other things. They are considered as 
technological phases of the curriculum by most authorities. 

They also are distinctive in a teacher-training program. It is 
only when a student assumes the position as a prospective teacher 
that he places himself prominently in a position as a student of 
the learning process. It is vital that a teacher know HOW the 
learner learns. Therefore, he studies psychology and attempts to 
penetrate the mind of the learner, so that he may be guided in his 
teaching by the learner's capacity to learn. 

Soe important is this subject of psychology coming to be in the 
minds of educators and especially in the minds of those who are 
concerned with training prospective teachers, that it is beginning 
to assume the most important place in the entire curriculum. It 
is not too much to predict that probably at some time in the near 
future psychology will so dominate the curriculum that it will very 
seriously affect every course, every item of subject-matter, and 
surely every plan of instruction in the entire teacher-training 
program. 

Clark (1) believes that "Educators seem to be pretty well agreed 
upon a certain core of the professional curriculum," and says that 
many leaders demand an orientation course, such as has been 
described. 


a stn neeneeen 


(1) Robert Clark, "The Professional Phase of the Teachers ¢ 
ollege 
. Curriculum in 1950, "N. E. A. Proceedings, 1929, pp 861-867° 
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The trend of thinking which teachers themselves indicate is 
presented by COALE (1) who states that "junior and senior-high- 
gchool teachers unite in stressing the need of a knowledge of 
general educational theory as represented by the principles of 
education and by educational psychology. In their own specialized 
field of English teaching they value highly their understanding of 
educational objectives, of current problems and progress in © 
English teaching, of the conditioning factors in pupil learning,..." 
And a further indication of the value of psychology is shown 
in this excerpt from Wilson (2), who says: "The scientific princi- 
ples underlying teaching practice are of course psychological 
principles." And again, “Any teaching device or schoolroom 
practice which is worthy of being passed on to young teachers 
during their course of training mst be psychologically justifiable." 
This is merely an indication that the Professional Courses, 
at least a minimum number of them, will be dasaudes in the 
curriculum. Just how many they will be, how many hours of them 
will be required, remains to be developed along with other phases 
of training. Several factors now at work seem to indicate that 
an increasing amount of this kind of courses will be required. 
That they have come to stay is proved by the following table, 
showing the minimum requirements of such courses in the various 
regional accrediting associations. 
(i) Willis Branson Coale, "The Professional Needs of English 
percent fc phahorr' legge of Publications, Teachers College, 
(2) L. M. Wilson, “Psychology in Teacher Training Courses," 
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Of these three regional accrediting associations, which cover 

thirty-six of the forty-eight states, one requires twelve semester= 

hours of such courses, while the two other groups of states require 
fifteen semester-hours each. 

Table Noe. V shows the states included in these three associa= 
tions. 

fable No. VI shows the number of semester-hours of these pro= 
fessional courses required for certification of high school teachers 
in the various states. A comparison of the requirements of the 
various states with the requirements set up by the various 

regional associations shown in Table No. VII, shows that there is 

a growing tendency to inerease the number of semester-hours of 

these courses required for certification. 

All these data are cited to show that professional courses 

are everywhere recognized as absolutely necessary in the proper 

training of secondary teachers. 

A glance at two other tables, No. VIII and NO. IX, charted 
from two separate studies in Washington and Minnesota will show 

the importance with which various professional courses were 

formerly regarded in the training of the teachers in these two 

States. 

The study by Koos and Woody (1) dates back to 1919, while 

that by Hutson (2) is dated 1923. The striking things about 

these two studies are these: 

a) The emphasis at that time upon the History of Education 
b) The comparative neglect of Practice Teaching, since 

not more than 55.7% in one study and 34.6% in the other indicate 

that the teachers reporting had received this training. 

(i) L. V. Koos and Clifford Woody, “The Training of Teachers in the 
Accredited High Schools of the State of Washington," 18th 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education 
(1919) Part 1, Ch. III, pp. 223-225. ; 

(2) P. W. Hutson, hime Training of the High School Teachers of 


- Minnesota," cited by L. V. Koos in "The American Secondar 
School,"p. 663. : 
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TABLE NO. V STATES INCLUDED IN VARIOUS 
ACCREDITING ASSOCIATIONS 

States included in the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 

Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania 
States Included in the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Sehools of the Southern States. 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 


Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia 


States Included in the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondar Schools 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minneso&a, Missouri, Montana, Bebraska, 


New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming 


States Included in the Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington 


States NOT Incihuded in any Regional Accrediting Association 


California, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont 
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TABLE NO. VI NUMBER OF SEMESTER HOURS OF EDUCATION 
REQUIRED BY VARIOUS REGIONAL ACCREDITING ASSOCIATIONS 
le Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States: 
l2 Semester Hours 


2.e North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools: 


15 Semester Hours 
3- Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools: 
15 Semester Hours 
These three regional associations comprise thirty-six of the forty- 
eight states of the United States. 
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- VII SEMESTERSHOURS OF PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
FOR CERTIFICATION OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
IN VARIOUS STATES 


Arizona 18 #North Carolina 21 
California 16-30 1)North Dakota 16 
Colorado 20 #1) Ohio 24 
Connecticut 9 #1) Oklahoma 24 
Idaho 10 #1) Oregon 15 
Illinois 15 #1) Pennsylvania 18 
Indiana 19 # Rhode Island 12 
Towa 14 #1)South Dakota 15 
Kansas 18 # Tennessee 18 
Maine 15 #1)Texas 24 
Michigan 20 1)Utah 18 
Minnesota 16 # Vermont 12- 16 
Missouri 18 # Virginia 12 
Montana 12 1) Washington 16 
Nebraska 15 # West Virginia 20 
Nevada 16 #1)Wisconsin 15 

New Mexico 15 1) Wyoming 12 - 20 
New York 16 


# - Data derived from state educational departments 


1) 


- Data d 
Univer 


13 states 


states 


states 


7 states 


states 


erived from statement in annual catalog of the 
sity of Washington, dated June 9, 1930. 


specify Educational Psychology as required 
specify Principles of Education as required 
specify General Methods as required 

specify Special Methods as required 


specify Practice Teaching as required 
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ce) Neglect of Principles of Secondary Education. 

a) Neglect of Measurements Courses. 

e) Neglect of Educational Sociology. 
In fact, these two studies indicate rather clearly that these were 
the conditions at the time the studies were made: First, that Edu- 
cational Psychology had assumed a position of importance; Second, 
that History of EBducation was believed to be of greater importance 
in training teachers than it is now regarded. 

On the whole these two studies show that the professional pre-= 
paration of teachers was not considered of as great importance as 
was their acquisition of subject matter in the courses they were to 
teach. 

In order to meet the needs of modern teachers a series of 
professional courses substantially amounting to the following list 
is needed: 

1. Introduction to teaching. 
2.- Survey of Secondary Education. 
3-e Educational Psychology. 
4. Psychology of Junior and Senior High School Subjects. 
5- General Technique of Teaching in Junior and Senior High 
Schools. 
6. Curriculum Materials ami Methods of Teaching- MAJOR FIELD 
7+ Curriculum Materials and Methods of Teaching- WINOR FIELD 
8- Mental and Achievement Tests in High School. 
9- Organization and Administration of Junior and Senior High 
Schools. 
10. Educational Sociology. 
ll. Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
12. Philosophy of Education. 
13- History of Education. 
14. Observation and Supervised Teaching. 


Nearly all of these cpurses are now being given in some form in the 


curricula for training secondary teachers.e But there are some in 
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19 
the above list which require brief definition. 

Introduction to Teaching is a course of an orientation nature, 
which is intended to acquaint the student early in his course with 
the schools as they actually are. This is a course founded upon 
visitation of schools in operation, together with discussion of the 
practices and phenomena shown by the schools visited. Thewriter 


accompanied a group of students in such a course when they visited 


two different junior high schools in the State of Wisconsin. The 
instructor of the course had described the junior high school organi- 
zation briefly. Before the students visited classrooms they were 
told by three instructors in one junior high school a great deal 
about that particular school. For two periods they visited classes 
as they chose. Finally, they re-assembled and discussed with the 
sub-master various problems which arose in their minds as a result 

of their observations. Last of all, they discussed this school for 
the next hour on their return trip to the teachers college. In all 
about four hours was devoted to this discussion and observation of an 
actual schoole All this occurred before any student had taken work 
in directed observation or any form of teaching. The class saw a 
good school at work, as their introduction to the more detailed study 
of the junior high school. 

Curriculum Materials and Methods of Teaching - Major Field, and 
the same course for the Minor Field, are year courses, during which 
the content of the fields which will be taught in the high school is 
studied and organized into courses of study for high school students. 
These methods courses are carried at the same time the student is 
doing practice teaching and are the study phase of his work on 
problems arising in the class teaching. 

General Technique of Teaching in Junior and Senior High Schools, 


is a course which considers the various types of learning, the various 


types of lessons, and the organization of units, and in general at- 
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tempts to distinguish between procedures desirable in various types 
of work in the secondary school. It is the all-including philosophy — 
from which grows the more specific methodology of the Curriculum 
Materials courses. 

All the remaining professional courses have the usual content 
and objectives that have been customary for some time. | 

In order to illustrate the placing of these courses, as well as i} 
the other constituents of the curriculum during the four-year period | 
of training, Table Noe X, page 81, has been drawn, in parallel col- | 
umnse In this arrangement not all of the courses listed in this 
section as desirable are included. These courses may be elected, 
but should probably be included in the required group. 

One additional column has been placed in this table to show the 
spots where students in training come into contact with children and | 
the years in which this contact is maintained. The word "Participa- — 
tion", is used to indicate this contact. As was indicated under 


the discussion of the course in Introduction to Teaching, this con- 


tactyvcomes about, first, through observation, then, by a series of 
gradations, through tutoring, teaching small groups, teaching larger 
groups, alternating with directed observation, discussion and con- 
ferences, until in senior year full-time, full-sized class periods 
are occupied by supervised teaching. Thus "Participation" comes to 
mean the gradual introduction of the student to the more intimate 
knowledge of real children, their ways of behavior and of learning, 
under real schoolroom conditions. 

The other sections of this table are self-explanatory. They wi 
be discussed in connection with the discussion of the Core Curricu- 


lum, Major and Minor requirements and those for Electives. 
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TABLE X: DISTRIBUTION BY YESRS OF PROFESSIONAL COURSES ,PARTI- 
CIPATION, CORE CURRICULUM, MAJORS AND MINORS, AND ELECTIVES. 


(Data derived from the catalog of the State Teachers College, 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin, dated March 1, 1930.) 
Professional Major,Minors 
Courses Curriculum & Electives ~ 


Eng. Comp. (3)|/ 22 or’ 13 
Enge Comp. (3)|12 or 13 


Eng. Lit. (2 or 3)16, 7, OFve 


Partici- 
pation 


E real role Ee LE 


Introduction 
to Teaching (2) 
Survey of Se- 


condary Ed. Pol. Sci. 5 | 
Educational Enc. tres Ce-or “S') 
Psychology 3) Economics 3) 


FENTBe BAI Sén- 


ior High School 
Subjects (3) 


ERGBSER4 on 
Social Insti- 
tutions of 

Modern Society 


Advanced 
Writing (2) 


General Tech- 
nique of Teach- 
ing in Junior 
and Senior High Educational 
Schools é 
Methods-Major (2) 
Methods-Minor 
Measurement 
Teaching 


Methods-Major 
Methods-Minor 
Organization 
Teaching 


Senior-year professional courses are as follows: 


1-Methods-Major - Curriculum Materials and Technique of Teaching 
in the Major Subject. 

ewMethods-Minor - Curriculum Materials and Technique of Teaching 
in the Minor Subject 

3-Measurement - Use of Mental and Achievement Tests in the 
Secondary School 

4-Organization - School Organization, Classroom Management and 
Pupil Administration in the Secondary School 

5-Teaching - Student Teaching in the Major and Minor Subject 
under Supervision 
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CORE CURRICULUM 

By the term, "Core Curriculum," is meant that part of the curri i 
culum which every student studies. It is prescribed for everyone. 
But it is divided into two parts, first, those courses which everyon i 
takes, second, those courses which everyone takes, but in varying | 
amounts, such as hours, semesters, tredits. The first named will be i 
called "Constants", and the second, "Variables," and the ways in 
which these two are used will be shown in a series of tables. 

It has been gaid that teachers need to be trained in the broad 
fundamental fields of knowledge. This need is mae and more keenly 
felt by every one today. But it is becoming increasingly acute for 
teachers, because of ttheir contacts with the world and because of 
the demands of society that they be prepared to furnish Guidance 
to children. 

This broad, so-called "cultural" phase of the curriculum has 
been recognized for a long time. Requirements for admission to law 
schools and medical schools, such as the bachelor's degree from a 
four-year liberal arts college, show this regard for breadth of 
training. Candidates for admission to graduate schools must show a 
previous breadth of training also. 

Authorities in the field of education have pointed to this need 
many times. But provision for satisfying it in an orderly, 
Systematic way, so that breadth of training is guaranteed has been 
Slow. Breadth of cultural training has, in the past, rather been a 
patchework affair, and has often consisted of a strange conglomera- 
tion of electives, suggestions, compulsions, and what=not, which 
has left the teacher without any real knowledgeoof many phases of 
modern life. 

Another condition has seriously affected this breadth of train- 
ing. It is the fact that all courses in liberal arts colleges tend 
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83 
to be intensive rather than extensive. Instead of furnishing to 


prospective teachers a world sweep of knowledge of principles, these 
courses have provided a microscopic view of a very small portion of 
"tested thought", without any really adequate training over a wide 
range of civilization. 

In reviewing the number of subjects taught by graduates of the 
University of Michigan, Woody (1) arrived at the conclusion that a 
large proportion of the courses given to teachers in training should 
be general survey courses emphasizing the broad aspects of the parti- 
cular subject-matter emphasized in high school rather than courses 
of narrow and highly specialized content. He was further of the 
opinion "That each prospective teacher be required to take general 
survey courses in English, history and science, and thus obtain 
that type of training which will enable a more effective adjustment 
to the varied combinations of subjects which may be confronted when 
accepting a position." 

In these opinions there is a very clear indication of the 
purposes of the so-called “Core Curriculum" subjects. Among the 
reasons for requiring such a "core" of all students is the fact 
shown in chapter II, of this study that various combinations of 
subjects are now being carried by teachers in widely separated parts 
of the country. In that connection it is indicated how the Core Cur- 
rfculum better enables a teacher to fit into the many strange situa= 
tions which arise in the smaller schools. 

It is the belief of some authorities that secondary-school 
teachers need more breadth of training than they have previously been 
givene This would seem reasonable, if they are going to be able to 


make the maximum number of guidance contacts with the students. It 


(1) Clifford Woody, op. cite, De 
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84 
would also seem reasonable, if it is considered of serious import- 
ance to have a cosmopolitan type of teacher in the high school. If 
these are desirable objectives, then it is surely true that every 
teacher should, as has been indicated elsewhere, know "something 
about everything". 

Finally, if the training of the prospective teacher 1s to be at 
all adequate in its provision for the individual herself, it must 
surely take into account those sides of her personality which have 
nothing to do with the school, but yet work indirectly to improve 
her as a teacher, 

Literature, art, music, science, language, government,economics 
sociology, are all included in this core curriculum. English compo= 
sition, carried to the extent that mastery of the ordinary forms of 
writing is attained, is required of every student. 

Physical education and hygiene is another constant. Ideally, 
this last named course is four years in length and is essentially a 
program of activity designed to establish orderly health habits and 
a daily regimen of healthful living. It is in striking contrast to 
the perfunctory one-year physical education course which has been 
common for many years.e In passing it is interesting to notice that 


some teachers colleges have actually put this plan into operation. 


MAJORS AND MINORS 

These two terms have been in use in describing the subject 
matter courses which students study because they plan to teach them 
in the secondary school. The major is supposed to be the principal 
field of study» Usually it has been pursued for a considerable port- 
ion of the foureyear period. Lately it has come to be defined in 
terms of credit hours. Probably this latter practice is open to 
abuses, because students may elect widely and yet not wisely. It 


is probably better to prescribe carefully the sequence of courses 


” 


. 
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within a given field, giving very careful thought to the background 
which the prospective teacher needs for teaching successfully.e To 
say that such careful consideration has seldom been the case, is to 
repeat what is very common knowledge. 

As long ago as the survey of the Missouri normal schools (1) 
it was pointed out that "Both systems - group and elective =- imply 
a mistaken trust in the ability of the relatively immature student 
to determine not only what is best for him as an indiviscual but, in 
institutions preparing for public service, what is best for the 
service - a far more delicate and important matter. Even when 
choices are subject to the approval of faculty advisers, the advice 
is not infrequently influenced by partisan or departmental motives 
that tend to overshadow the fundamental needs both of the individual 
and of the schools in which he will teach." 

While this was said with regard to those sections of the curricw 
lum which deal specifically with the core curriculum, it applied with 
equal foree to the majors and minors and electives. 

That this proposal to prescribe sequences within major and minor 
fields is not mere theory, but actual practice, will be shown in that 
chapter dealing with curricula as they actually are in the teacher- 
training institutions. 

ELEC TIVES. 

It is coming to be the belief of those who make the curricula 
in the teacher-training schools that very little of the curriculum 
shall be left to the election of the student. About the only elec- 
tion which he will be allowed will be that of his major and minor 


fields. So closely will the sequence of professional, core curricu- 


(1) William S. Learned, William C. Bagley and others, "The Profession 
al Preparation of Teachers for American Public Schools," New York: 
Tae porns Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, (1920), pp. 
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lum, majors and minorscourses be arranged and the year-placement so 
sharply defined, that it will be almost impossible for a student to 
carry any electives. | 

If 1t comes to be the practice that teachers shall be trained 
solely with regard to the good of the service and of the children 
under their charge, freedom of election will probably disappear. 
There will be so much prescription of the necessary constituents of 
the curriculum, along the lines already indicated, that election | 
will not be possible. The only freedom of election will be along 
the lines of the major and minor fields which will be studied. 

There are many indications in the catalogs examined that this 
status has been reached, almost completely. When a reckongng is 
made of the number of semester-hours required to complete the Pro- 
fessional Courses, Core Curriculum, Majors and Minors, it is found, 
in one instance, that there would be remaining for election, out of 
a total of 120 hours, only ten. Ten hours, spread out over eight 
semesters, gives very little opportunity to gain command over any 
additional subject-matter field. It is more likely that this small 
number of hours will be applied, more or less evenly, to rounding 
out both the major and the minor fields. 

Further, when curricula in which the major and minor fields are | 
strictly prescribed by sequences, in colleges which also prescribe | 
Professional Courses and Core Curricula, such as the Colorado State 
Teachers College at Greeley, it is apparent that election has gone 
by the board. 

This practice is easy to defend, if comparisons are made between 
teaching and the other professions. As has been said, in the cases 
of training for law, medicine and engineering, the training institu- 
tions, almost without exception, prescribe every detail of the 


curriculum. The future lawyer, doctor, or engineer understands that 


he is in no 
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he is in no ppsition to decide what he needs to study in order to 
become a good practitioner. 

It has been stated in discussing the principles ofcurriculum 
construction that provision should be made for the following: 
Extra-curricular activities, hobbies, social poise, and contacts 
with the community. For purposes of discussion 1t will be stated t 
arbitrarily that the curriculum should definitely provide for train- 4 
ing along these limes. Whether in single courses or as phases of ec 
courses already named, it is probably true that curriculum provision i 
will insure some knowledge of all four of these actttrttes, whereas, | 
if they are relegated to the extra-curricular, voluntary period of 


after-school time, many students will fail to secure the proper 


training. An active participation in some extra-curricular activity, | 
including membership in a social organization, participation in an 
active sport, and the study of some sort of handicraft, are clearly 
necessary. There are many organized courses in extra-curricular 
activities. Why should not the laboratory phase of such courses be 
the activities indicated here? 

It is probable that courses in civies and sociology, as well 
as participation in music and all forms of the speech arts would 
afford some opportunity for community contacts. But there is further | 
need of active assistance in such movements as local drives of all | 
kinds, membership in community music groups, and a score of other 
activities in which the prospective teacher has opportunity to learn 
how a community reacts to proposed programs of every sort. 

Some training institutions provide regular courses in social 
customs. Should such a course be given, it is necessary to provide, 
as a laboratory phase of such theory actual social participation 
such as is discussed in the theory classes. All forms of social enter 


tainment for various sized groups, such as receptions, dances, teas 
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dinners, entertaining visiting schools, and the like should be i 
held and students allowed to plan and execute their plans. Faculty i 
members and students should work together on such plans, with the i 
bulk of the work falling upon the students. \\ 
SUMMARY it 

From all the data presented and because of the reasons offered, | 

it appears reasonable to demand that the four-year, degree-granting | 
course for training teachers for secondary schools should be organ- 
4zed along the lines of providing for these phases: \ 

A. Professional courses arranged in an orderly sequence 
and designed to provide a gradual induction into the art of teach- 
ings Based upon the principles of psychology these courses should 
dominate the remainder of the program. They should guide the q 
teacher through the tasks of organizing the various teaching units | 
and should make clear to the prospective teacher the basis of every 
procedure. 

BD. Broad, fundamental, survey courses, designed to a equaint 
the beginning teacher with a birds-eye view of the present age, | 
affording an insight into man's progress and his probable future, | 
should be required of every student. ‘Such courses, properly organ- 
ized and taught, would tend to round out the personality of the | 
teacher, and make her better acquainted with the world. They would | 
‘also tend to develop interests without the schoolroom, and thus 
furnish an added means for recreation and for personal growth. 

Ce Subject=-matter courses, designed primarily to acquaint 
the prospective teacher with the fields which she will teach in the 
high school, should be so carefully planned and arranged in orderly 
sequences that they will equip the teacher to begin her work with a 
feeling of confidence. These courses should provide a broad back- 
ground,for, as well as an intimate knowledge of, the courses in the 


teaching fields actually to be taught in high school. Tt should be 
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the aim of the various department heads having charge of such organ- 


ization to KNOW the secondary field, its aim, its conditions, and its i 
opportunities. It should also be the objective of tne various departe | 
ments to point the way to the secondary school rather than to meekly 
follow along whatever lines they may find the schools to be going. 
D. There should be provided by the training curriculum a 
comprehensive, three-year period of actual contact with children who 
are in process of learning in an actual school. This period of 
Participation should be continuous, with its various phases care- 
fully graded, it should be under constant supervision, and during 
the various steps should be carried on as parts of theory courses 
in which there is opportunity for the freest discussion am study of 
problems as they arise in the minds of students. Individual confer= 
ences with faculty members should be an integral part of this three- 
year program. Finally, there should be frequant testing of the pro- 
gress of students in the field of "Participation", to learn their 
strength and their weakness, and to provide all possible remedial 
Measures. 

E. Elective courses, in addition to the prescribed work, 
should be reduced to a minimum. In fact, there is every reason to 
believe that the only elections allowed will be the choice of the 
teaching fields to be studied. When such a choice has been made, 
the student enters upon a carefully prepared four-year progran, 


which has no alternatives. 
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PRESENT CURRICULA OF TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


In order more accurately to learn the current practices in 
curriculum construction of teacher-training institutions which 
prepare teachers for the secondary schools, an examination was 
made of the catalogs for the year 1930-1931; of seventy-one of 
these schools in the following states: 

Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas , Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Table No. XI pages 91 and 92 shows the specific schools studied. 

Not all of the schools whose catalogs were examined are includ-= 
ed in the data presented in this chapter. Many of the very largest 
of the schools are on such a basis that no comparison is possible 
between them and regular four-year institutions. It was consider= 
ed best to limit the data to those schools which provided a four- 
year curriculum over which the school had absolute control. For 
this reason those schools of education in various universities 
which state that they take students at the end of their second year 
and over whose programs they profess to have no control, were 
eliminated from this study. 

In such schools of education it is the practice to admit stud- 
ents after they have completed two years in the junior college de- 
partment of the university. Because of this fact such schools of 
education as those at Teachers College, Columbia University; New 
York University, University of Minnesota, Boston University, Iowa 
State University and a few others were omitted. These institutions 
and those like them do not prescribe a definite four-year curricu- 


lum, over which the school of education has absolute control. 
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TABLE NO. XI. LIST OF INSTITUTIONS WHOSE CATALOGS 
WERE EXAMINED TO SECURE DATA FOR THIS STUDY 
Colorado Sta&ke Teachers College, Greeley 


Western State College, Gunnison 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


Colorado 


Southern Illinois State Normal University, 
Carbondale 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, Defalb 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal 
Northwestern University, Evanston 

University of Illinois, Urbana 


Tllinois 


Ball State Teachers College, IMuncie 

Butler University, Indianapolis 

Indiana University, Bloomington 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 


Tndiana 


Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


Towa 


Kansas = Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, Emporia 
Kansas State Teachers College of Pittsburg, Pittsb 
burg 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 


Massachusetts - State Normal School, Bridgewater 
State Normal School, Salem 
State Normal School, Worcester 


Michigan - Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo 
Central State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti 


Minnesota - State Teachers College, Mankato 
State Teachers College, Moorhead 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud 
Winona State Teachers College, Winona 


Mi@ésouri - Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg 

Montana - State tmiversity of Montana, Missoula 

Nebraska - University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


New Hampshire - State Normal School, Keene 
State Normal School, Plymouth 


New Jersey - State Teachers College and State Normal School, 
Trenton 
New Mexico - University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


New York - New York State College for Teachers, Albany 
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Table No. XI (cont'd) 


LIST OF INSTITUTIONS WHOSE CATALOGS WERE 
EXAMINED TO SECURE DATA FOR THIS STUDY 


North Dakota - University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


Ohio - Bowling Green State College, Bowling Green 
Kent State College, Kent 
Miami University, Oxford 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
Ohio University, Athens 


Oklahoma - University of Oklahoma, Norman 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa 


Oregon = University of Oregon, Eugene 

Pennsylvania - State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg 
State Teachers College, Indiana 
Pennsylvania State College, State College 


South Dakota - University of South Dakota, Vermillion 


Tennessee - George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
Texas - University of Texas, Austin 
Washington - University of Washington, Seattle 


State College of Washington, Pullman 


Wisconsin - State Teachers College, La Crosse 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


SR El TA = 


Because of this lack of unification in schools of education of 
this type it was considered that a more satisfactory set of data 
would be secured by considering only those curricula which were 
four years in length, and especially those curricula of which the 
constituent parts were carefully worked out in great detail. 

This decision so to limit the study is reasonable when it is 
considered that there are still in practice many things which make it 
difficult for a school of education in a university so to direct the 
training of a prospective teacher that the four years devoted to 
earning a bachelor's degree shall be a carefully planned unit of 
preparation. It is agreed among authorities thag’ only in those inst- 
ances where a student is guided from one source will the program 
which he follows be consistent and carefully balanced to provide 
breadth of training along with the proper intensity. 

As a result of the limitations this placed upon the study, it 
follows that out of the seventy-one or more catalogs examined, not 
more than fifty-six were found to be sufficiently homogeneous to af- 
ford anything like satisfactory bases for comparisons. Because of 
this limitation several states are poorly represented. For ex- 
ample, Rhode Island College of Education is eliminated from many 


parts of the study because there is no distinct course in that 


institution for training secondary teachers. In California the prac- 
tice has become universal to require the Master's degree for all 
secondary school teachers. At Teachers College, Columbia University, 
it has become the practice to devote practically all of the re- 
sources of the college to graduate work. In Boston University the 
statement is made by members of the faculty that there are practic- 
ally no students enrolled in the Freshman and Sophomore years. It 

is further stated that the great bulk of the students are graduates 
of two-year normal school courses, many of whom have originally 


enrolled in courses other than those for training secondary teachers. 
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It is perfectly clear that many schools of education and de- 
partments of education, are unable so to control the selection of a 
student's course that it presents a unified, well organized and 
satisfactory preparation for teaching in the secondary school. 

During the two years previous to admission to the school of education 
almost any course may be selected. 

There is no intent in these statements or in this limitation 
to cast any reflection upon the work which is being done by the 
schools of education of that group which have been excluded. The 
writer believes sincerely that all these schools are making a very 
real contribution to the training of secondary school teachers. 

The only meaning intended is that, for purposes of this study, those 
schools shall be excluded which show features entirely unlike those 
of the great majority. Not all schools of education connected with 
universities are exclude. As an example of this the University of 
West Virginia school of education is included in practically every 
section of this study. 

The method employed in examining these various catalogs was as 
follows: 

First, the arrangement of courses by years was studied and from 
this was abstracted only those courses which were required, together 
with the number of semester-hours credit assigned to eache In those 
cases where the coleges were on the quarter or term basis, each 
statement of credit was reduced one-third. These required courses 
were listed under the following heads; First, Professional Courses, 
including those dealing with psychology, technique, philosophy, 
history, measurement, principles, practice. Second, Core Curriculun, 
meaning all those courses, not professional in character, and not 
included in the fields of intensive study, which were required of all 
students enrolled in curricula for training secondary school teachers. 


An attempt was made to use only those courses which applied distinct- 
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ively to preparing high-school teachers. 

Next was made a summary of the minimum requirements in semester- 
hours for completing the major and minor fields. Also, in many 
cases, the range of hours requiped. Also,as far as stated, the cases 
where specialized curricula were required for training teachers in 
the major and minor fields. Then was noted the total number of hours 
requiped to earn a degree or diploma. An examination was also made 
of the specific requirements which were stated regarding the year- 
placement of courses and the years within which credits might be 
earned « 

Following the collection of these data, by individual colleges, 
tabulations were made, by subjects, for the following classifica- 
tions: 1. Professional Courses, numbering over sixty different titles. 
2. Core Curriculum subjects, one chart for each of: English, Science, 
Social Science, Foreign Language, Mathematics. 3. The number of 
credit hours required for Majors and Minors, with the range of 
minima and maxima in each case. 

Under certain titles of courses, such as Principles of Educa- 
tion and Principles of Secondary Education, a separate examination 
of the course descriptions was made, to learn whether these courses 
were general, covering the entire educational system,,or specific 
and covering only the secondary field. 

All the statements made in this chapter, regarding the 
Professional Courses, Core Curriculum, Majors and Minors, are based 
upon the tabulations stated. 

In all this examination there has been no attempt at distin- 
guishing between preparation for junior high schools and senior 
high schools, except where such distinctions were stated in the 
prescriptions of individual colleges. 

There follows a detailed summary of the findings as derived 


from the tabulations. While every effort was made to obtain accur~ 
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ate results, it is probable that some errors have crept in, due to 
the large number of figures involved. On the whole, however, the 
statistics derived give a fairly accurate picture of conditions in 
teacher training institutions for the current year. 

As in a previous chapter the parts of the curriculum which were 
considered were: Professional Courses, Core Curriculum(courses re- 
Quired of all students in every curriculum offered), Requirements 
and sequences of courses in the Major and Minor Fields, am Electives. | 
Studemt Participation, meaning the opportunities for actual contact 
with boys and girls of the ages to be taught, whether of junior or 
senior high school age, is considered to some extent, although the 
extent to which this actually occurs has proved very difficult to 
learn. 

Professional Courses 

Curricula everywhere show more attention to the courses grouped 
under this title than is given to any other section, except the 
courses provided under the subject matter courses included under the 
Majors and Minors.e Contrary to the general belief the teacher-train- 
ing institutions everywhere devote more time to subject-matter 
courses than to any other section of the curriculum. Professional 
courses, therefore, have been assigned a place which is important, 
but one which seldom covers more than one-fourth to one-third of the 
entire curriculun. 

Psychology 

Courses in Psychology are found in every curriculum in every 
school studied. But there is a very great variety in the titles 
‘used to designate these fundamental courses. Of them all Educational 
Psychology occurs thirty-eight times in the catalogs of fifty-six 
schools. The next most frequent course offered is General Psychol- 
ogy, Which is very frequently made a pre-requisite for the course 


in Educational Psychologye Beginning Psychology, which is usually 
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the same in content as General Psychology or as Educational Psychol- 
ogy appears in nine curricula, while the Psychology of Adolescence 
appears in six. Five schools offer Advanced Educational Psychology. 

Some attention is paid, in scattered institutions, to the psy- 
chology of adolescence, under a variety of titles. And there is an 
occasional course devoted to the psychology of the secondary school 
or to the psychology of the secondary school subjects. 

It must be remembered continually throughout this section of the 
study that no courses are named which are not prescribed. No atten- 
tion is being paid at this point to that vast number of elective 
courses in every phase of the professional category. An attempt will 
be made to state the extent to which election is possible in all 
these fields, although a consideration of the other factors entering 
into the training of secondary-school teachers will show that the 
amount of election now usually open to an undergraduate is very 
limited indeed. 

A total of fifty-one colleges prescribes some sort of course in 


psychology and some of them require two or more. The statement that 


was made earlier in this study, under a chapter devoted almost entire- 


ly to theory, that psychology would some day be regarded as the most 
important course in the curriculum, is vindicated by the fact that 
no other single course outside of the major and minor academic 
studies, is required by as large a percent of the teacher-training 
institutions as is psychology. Emen English Composition is a 
second, although it is found on the required list in but one less of 
the schools. 

Of course it is absurd to say that simply because psychology is 
required by so many institutions it has taken its rightful place. 
Such is not the intent of the writer. But the fact that it is so 
highly regarded and so rigidly required, is an indication that it 


has first place among the required offerings of the higher schools 
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and that it will undoubtedly continue to hold that important position 


Practice Teaching 
Practice Teaching, or, as it is coming to be called in some 


| 


schools, Supervised Teaching, is required by forty-seven of the fifty- 


six institutions. This work of actually teaching children in classes 
of various sizes, shows a wide range in the number of credit hours 
required. The range is all the way from one credit hour to sixteen, 
with the most common, five and one-third. Eleven of the forty-seven 
schools have this number of hours required. 

The general practice seems to be to require practice teaching 
in the major subject of academic study. And this student teaching 
is usually done over a period of at least a semester. Ina great 
majority of cases it is stated that this teaching is done under actu- 
al supervision, and the practice is also shown of linking this teach- 
ing with courses in curriculum materials and methods of teaching. 

Two examples of this close correlation between theory and 
practice are the usages in the state teachers colleges at Milwaukee 
and Oshkosh, Wisconsine In the former, students are placed in the 
classroom and made to discover problems of teaching. These problems 
arise from actual class situations and from contacts with pupils. 
Conferences then follow the sensing of these problems and the super=- 
vising critic, as well as the director of training, takesa hand Sut 
guiding the work of the student in training. 

At Oshkosh the course in Curriculum Materials is carried on 
Simultaneously with the one in Supervised Teaching. The instructor 
in the Curriculum Materials course is the supervisor of the student 
while teaching. Prob@éms arising in the classroom then become the 
items of discussion in the methods class. Materials selected for a 
curriculum are tried out under actual classroom conditions, as well 
as such other things as tests, marking systems, texts, supplementary 


material, and all such similar matter as may properly be used in 
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classroom instruction. By this linking of theory and practice 

there is built up a carefully co-ordinated and unfied conception of 
the place which theory and practice have. The student senses the 
place of each and the value each one has. By this plan the practice 
and the "preaching" of the methods instructor must agree. 

For about twelve years, under this plan, the writer taught 
classes in the training department, in the subjects Junior High 
School Mathematics and General Science. At the same time he taught 
normals chool classes in these same subjects. Subsequently members 
of these normal school classes were trained in the instruction of 
the training school children by the writer. By this method alone 
was it possible to make theory and practice agree as much as possible. 
Courses in Methods 

Closely related to the courses in Practice Teaching are the 
ones labelled Special Techniques or Special Methods courses. 
Twenty-three schools require some sort of special methods course. 
This is in contrast to the other practice which is rather common 
of requiring courses in General Wethods. These latter are labelled 
respectively, General Methods, General Techniques, Principles of 
Teaching, and similar titles. Fundamentally, they consider the 
general principles of teaching as applied to all the subjects in- 
discriminately. They are not su much concerned with the curriculum 
materials as are the special methods courses. And they are never 
linked in any way with actual classroom practice, as are so many of 
the special methods courses. 

Another interesting thing to notice regarding these General 
Methods courses is that they usually precede the special methods 
offerings. In this way they frequently develop a general, fundamental 
philosophy, whereas the special technique courses pay special atten- 
tion to the specific needs of the various subjects, and are conse- 


quently more narrow in their scope. 
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Thirty-eight schools oféer courses in General Technique of 
Teaching. Oredit-hours in these courses range all the way from two 
to five hours, with the most common requirement being a course of 
approximately three hours. 

From these data it appears that the common practice is to devote 
a semester to General Principles of Teaching, followed, most often, 
simultaneously with actual classroom teaching, by a course devoted 
to the special methods of teaching a particular subject or subjects, 
which the prospective teacher will teach as a major or minor or both. 
Statements of a majority of the catalogs show that this is the 
customary sequence in training secondary teachers. This latter 
phase, strictly laboratory in its nature, of a theory class, is con- 
sidered very important. 

Measurement 

Measurement is an all-embracing term, which is used to designate 
all those courses in mental and achievement testing and measuring, 
which have for their purpose an understanding of the nature, methods 
of use, and remedial work suggested by, all sorts of measuring de- 
vices. Twenty-one schools of those studied required some form of 
measurement course for the diploma. Each of these courses was a 
semester in length, or two terms (quarters), depending upon the or- 
ganization of the calendar. They range from two to three kKours in 
length. Nine schools gave two-hour courses and as many gave three- 
hour offerings. 

The majority of these courses in measurement were devoted to 
a study of achievement tests. Wherever mental tests were studied 
it was apparently the purpose of the courses to acquaint teachers 
with the nature of the tests and their uses, rather than to train 
teachers in the techniques of giving such tests. An understanding 


of the place of mental tests in arriving at a better estimate of a 
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student's ranking, together with their use in such practices as the 
various plans of ability grouping, acceleration, and others, seems 
to be one of the chief objectives in these courses. However, 
Measurement has not yet made its way into the prescribed list of a 
majority of the schools whose catalogs were examined. 


Principles of Secondary Education. 


Twenty colleges require a course in the Principles of Secondary 


Education. Two of these institutions also require a course called 
Principles of Education. Fifteen additional schools require a course 
called Principles of Education, which is in no sense whatever conce 
ed with the secondary field alone. 

The various courses in Principles of Secondary Education show a 
range of eredit hours from two to six, and, in all but one instance, 
of one semester's duration. The six-hour course runs through the 
entire year. The most common practice is to allow three semester 
hours to this work. 

Under this topic are considered such units as the Wistery of 
secondary education, practices in other countries, the various peculi- 
arities of the high school population, guidance, curricula, teaching 
staff. It 1s not at all usual to find any agreement between the 
catalog descriptions, although there is a certain amount. 

This course is not completely developed, judging from the 
brief descriptions givene It is therefore hard to judge whether 
it is devoted in any degree to a consideration, however brief, tof 
the elementary school, on the one hand, and of the college, whether 
junior, liberal arts, technical school, or what=-not, on the other. 

Thus we find that this course, which is a comparatively new one 
in the teachers college curriculum, has not yet become so definite 
in its objectives that it has become a fairly well standardized 
offering. 
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Because of the very general nature of the course labelled 
Principles of Education it is in no way correct to say that between 


this course and the one called Principles of Secondary Education, we 


have in America a totality of Principles courses amounting to thirty- 
five covering this phase of the preparation. Such is very definitely 
not the case. These two courses are decidedly different in their 
nature and in their objectives. 
History of Education 

This course, which is undoubtedly one of the oldest in the 
curriculum and one which, as was shown by Tables No. VIII and No. IX, | 
has been taken by a great many teachers who were preparing for the 
secondary field, is still prescribed by twenty-four of the fifty-six 
colleges. Besides this number there aaa a few scattered instances 
where courses in the educational history of a particular state, as 
in the cases of Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, have been added. 
Whether this is a matter of legislative or constitutional prescrip- 
tion the writer is not informed. 

There is no indication that the History of Education is other 
than what has been offered for some timee But there is noticeable 
in descriptions of many of these courses with this title an emphasis 
upon the history of education in the United States. Such courses 
devote some time to discovering the sources of various movements in 
American education, such as the influence of the French and German 
systems and of various educational reformers. 
Introduction to Teaching 

Under this category are grouped such titles as "Introduction to 
Teaching," "Introduction to Education," "Introduction to High School 
Teaching," "Introduction to High School Procedures," and a few others. 

Nine schools offer the first course, Introduction to Teaching; 


eight prescribe Introduction to Education; one has Introduction to 
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High School Teaching; and one,Introduction to High School Procedures. 
Nineteen colleges recognize the importance of a general, introductory 
survey course, which, as has been pointed out ina previous chapter, 
4s designed to gain for the student a broad viewpoint of the educa= 
tional process, an a gradual induction into the real "teacher" atti- 
tude, aS opposed to the "student" attitude. It was in connection 
with such a course that the writer called attention to the visits 
paid to two junior high schools, which were described in a previous 
chapter. Further work along the lines of creating in the minds of 
students the right attitudes and understandings of their duties and 
responsibilities, is regularly a part of such courses. 

While it cannot be truthfully stated that such courses are 
actually philosuphical in their nature, yet they have a tendency in 
that direction. Perhaps it would be better to say that the one which 
the writer knows the best tended to allow the student to view a 
school as an actual working unit, rather than as a series of more or 
less disjointed parts, whose relationships were not clearly under- 
stood. The whole was studied first and thereafter broken up into 
its parts. 

It is probably safe to generalize about all these courses to 
the extent of saying that they are all intended to "break the ice" 
for the prospective teacher, to give her a comprehensive view of the 
secondary school as a whole, and to clear up the many misconceptions 
which are already formed in the minds of those fresh from the second- 
ary school. 

CORE CURRICULUM 

There is considerable evidence from the catalog data to show 
that the various teacher-training institutions regard prescribed 
courses favorably. In addition to the listing of many kinds of 


professional courses the colleges are selecting a wide variety of 
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Subjects- But in this part of the curriculum very fewof the institu- 
tions have gone so far as to prescribe the greater part of the work 
to be taken. 

It must be remembered that the chief purpose of the Core Gurri- | 
culum is to provide for the orderly development of the prospective 
teacher as an individual. To secure a breadth of training and experi- 


ence is the main objective. To satisfy the demand that the secondary 


teacher shall be acquainted with many phases of the life of the times, 


What are the courses which are included in this group? Why are 
they selected? Do the colleges sense their true importance? Or has 
the conception previously set up failed of consideration by the 


is very plainly the aim of the Core Curriculum. 
| 
| 
| 
curriculum makers? 


English 
There is a very Striking recognition of the need for thorough 


training in English. Composition, literature, speech, are the main 
features of this work. Occasionally there are included under this 
main heading such courses as "Use of the Library" and "Penmanship." 

Elementary Composition, Survey Courses in Literature, Courses 
in Advanced Composition, and courses in Expression or Speech, are the 
four groups prescribed. 

Fifty-one colleges prescribe English Composition in the Fresh- 
man year. Of all the prescribed courses, except Psychology, this is 
in the lead. So important is the ability to write good English, at 
least in the minds of the eurriculum makers, that practically every 
school requires everysstudent to take this work. 

But there is a wide difference between the various schools in 
the number of hours this work is studied. Courses vary in length 
from two to six semester-hours. By far the greatest number of curri- 


cula require a full year of study of English Composition, for a total 
of six credits. 
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Twenty-three of the colleges have this full-year, six-hour course. 
Only one college requires more than six hours, and this one preserib- 
es an eight-hour period of study. 

Apparently written English is regarded as of vastly more im- 
portance to the teacher than spoken English or a knowledge of the 
fields of English literature. This statement is supported by the 
fact that in the case of all required literature courses combined 
‘only twanty-eight shools prescribed this kind of study. This is a 
sharp drop from the almost one hundred percent belief in the import- 
ance of composition. As for the courses in Expression, which include 
oral expression in all forms, as well as some advanced writing, there 
appear to be a total of only sixteen colleges which believe in this 
work sufficiently to require it of everybody. 

When it comes to the more advanced form of composition, which 
is designated variously as Advanced Writing, Advanced Composition, 
Advanced Exposition, it was learned that only seven of the schools 
believed this was absolutely necessary. 

Scattering data indicate the relative unimportance in the minds 
of the curriculum makersoof such courses as Library Methods, which 
two schools required, a General English requirement, whth no specifie 
courses named but a blanket credit to be earned amounting to ten 
semester-hours, and finally, Penmanship, which two colleges thought 
should be a part of the teacher's equipment. - 

It is apparent from this brief summary, that, aside from the 
composition course, English as a necessary part of the teacher's 
own individual equipment, especially that wide range of acquaintance 
with forms of literature which the English language has presented 
to various generations, is not regarded as necessary by the curricu-~ 
lum makers. In other words, it is merely to one of the tool sides of 


our language that the required courses point. There is no indication 
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that courses which will stimulate for future enjoyment and spirit- 
ual growth shall be required to any marked degree. 
Required Science 

“wultitudinous" describes the variety of titles under which 
science is prescribed. No less than twenty-four different titles 
are used to describe the offerings found in the forty-four colleges 
which demand this training as a prerequisite for the degree. All 
the way from the Sphinx-like "Science" label, to the combinations 
Educational Biology, Physiology-Hygiene, General Civic Biology, 
Introduction to Science, Evolution and Heredity, there is an amazing 
variety show. 

"science," which course varies as the schools offering it, is 
required by a total of twenty-four colleges. The minumum course is 
six semester-hours long, and the maximum is sixteen. The fact that 
eight is the most common requirement in this blanket group, indicates 
that the course is a year in length. There are ten schools re=- 
Quiring this eight-hour credit. 

Biology scores the largest single total among the sciences which 
are specifically required. General Biology is required by eleven of 
the higher schools, Botany, by one, Zoology, by two, Educational 
Biology, by two, and Biological Science, by four, making a total of 
twenty.e Since it is possible for students to elect a year-course 
in Biology under the blanket "Science" requirement, and since, in 
general, Biology requires oracticakly no mathematics training as a 
prerequisite, it is fair to assume that Biology is the outstanding 
science on the required list. 

During the years since the State Teachers College at Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, has been on the accredited list of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, it has been a fact 


that Biology has been elected by those students who were required to 
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take some science as candidates for the Ed, B. degree in about the 
proportions of two to one of any of the other separate sciences, 
such as Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Geography. 

Physics is prescribed by only four colleges, Chemistry by the 
Same number. Hygiene and Sanitation is required by four more. 

Belief in the necessity for some required study of science is 
shown by the fact that forty-four of the catalogs indicate such 
prescriptions. This is a very hif@h percentage of the number which 
were studied and goes to prove that science is regarded as a vital 
part of every teacher's equipment. 

As yet very few schools have come to the viewpoint that the 
science course should be general rather than special in its. nature. 
Only a few schools require General Science. But this course is 
found in a few catalogs. When it is required, it is a regularly 
organized college unit, not a conglomeration of the special sciences. 
The titles, Everday Science, General Science, Introduction to 
Science and Outlines of Science, indicate that some curriculum makers 
have taken this more advanced viewpoint. The only query in this 
connectionis whether these courses are of a strictly collegiate 
grade, or reviews of subject matter, preparatory to teaching General 
Seience in the junior or senior high schools. This latter practice 
has been in vogue in normal schools in the past. 

Foreign Language. 

Not quite half of the colleges believe that a foreign language 
should be studied by all degree candidates. In fact, just twenty- 
four catalogs showed such courses were on the prescribed list. Six 
semester=hours is the minimumrrequirement found, while as high as 
thirty-two hours were prescribed by one college. Of this large 
number last named, twenty-four might be fulfilled by presenting 


foreign language credits earned in high school previous to admission. 


Eight hours, one full years work, is required under these conditions. 
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Two colleges Prescribed foreign language in such a manner that 
it actually was an elective course, other alternatives in other 
academic fields being made possible. In another catalog the 
eight-hour language requirement might be met by presenting two years 
of high school work. In still another instance English language 
and literature was included in the sixteen=hour prescription. 

Languages offered in the various schools comprise, usually, 
Latin, French, German, Spanish, in about that order of importance, 
although in some schools modern foreign languages are preferred to 
Latin. 

Social Science 

For purposes of this summary courses in History, Sociology 
(other than Educational Sociology), Government and Economics have 
been grouped together under the single title, Social Science. 

Titles listed in the prescribed social science requirements of 
forty=two colleges cover a range of eighteen different combinations. 
Eighteen catalogs name "Social Science," without specific definition 
of the particular courses included. Ten name the requirement "Histo- 
ry". Twenty-six different colleges name some kind of history as the 
requirement. Eleven colleges have placed Economics on the required 
list. Seven colleges require American Government, while six others 
demand American History. 

Belief in some sort of social science is clear from this summary 
but just exactly what it should be is not agreed upon at all. Here, 
again, the more general, all-including courses, such as "History of 
Civilization," "World History," "Modern World History," "Introduct= 
jon to World History, ""Introduction to Civilization," "Social Insti- 
tutions of Modern Society," are found in only single instances in 
the catalogs. The total number of these survey courses is small, 
only seven in all. “Except as such courses might be elected under 


the " Social Seience" or the " History" requirement, there is no 
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certainty that the prospective teacher will obtain that breadth of 


understanding which is the objective of the core curriculum group 


of courses. 


Mathematics 
The writer is reminded by the status of Mathematics in the 


core curriculum of that famous choral number in Handel's "Messiah," 
"All We Like Sheep Have Gone Astray." In only sixteen of the schools 
isthere any indication that any sort of mathematics is regarded as 
necessary. In eight others the subject is on the list in such a way 
that it may be elected. And in four others it may be "sidestepped" 
by taking some other subject. “ALL in all the teacher-training insti- 
tutions have gone a long way from the old liberal arts ideal of 
mathematics for everyone. 

The writer holds no brief for the old line type of college 
mathematics, which he fought in a losing battle. But he has come to 
believe that there are certain types of mathematics which every 
teacher needs to be able to use. Experience with certain of these 
Simpler forms and with their applications to everyday situations in 
the classroom has convinced him of this necessity. 

But it is evident that curriculum makers have not regarded the 
study of any form of mathematics as a vital part of a teacher's 
equipment. 

Perhaps it is at this point that some of the various signs of 
disability in curriculum construction are most apparent. 

It must be remembered, however, that there are some courses in 
the curriculum for which mathematics is a pre-requisite. If a 
student elects one of these courses as a major or minor field, auto- 
matically he is required to register in certain mathematics courses. 
This is a wise provision, but it has its deficiencies when applied 


to the student body as a whole. Not everyone will elect courses re- 
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quiring mathematics for admission. Because of this many students 


will secure no training in mathematics other than what they had 


before entrance. To be sure, many of the pre-fequisites in mathe- 
matics for science courses do not satisfy the requirement for a 
generalized form of mathematics, such as is suggested here. For 

that reason it is, perhaps, better that all students should not take 
‘ke usual courses, but that a real modern course in general mathemat- 
ics of college grade be formulated. 

This deficiency of the curriculum may also be remediéd to a 
certain degree, provided the needed mathematics material is offered 
in connection with such courses as measurement, methods, organization, 
and in all,sections of any course where matBamatics is used as a 
tool. Many educators have expressed the opinion that certain tools 
of this sort were best taught at the time and in connection with the 
material demanding their use. If educators generally come to this 
belief, it will follow that such uses of mathematics as are here indi- 
cated will be taught incidentally. Such a practice will be suffi- 
cient, provided the teaching is thorough, practical and truly funetia- 
ale 
Physical Education 

Every catalog examined in this study showed that Physical 
Education was required of every student during Freshman year. The 
only cause for excuse is disability, usually because of an examina- 
tion or recommended by a physician. Almost universally schools 
require only one year of this work. 

Three striking exceptions to this rule were shown in the states 
of New Hampshire and Tennessee. In the two normal schools at Keene 
and Plymouth, New Hampshire, physical education, which includes parti- 
cipation in an active physical game, sport, or exercise, is required 


throughout the entire four-year period of training. The same is 
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true at the George Peabody College for Teachers, at Nashville. 

In these three institutions we find true recognition of the princi- 
ple that learning, of any sort, must be carried to the point of FIX 
ING THE HABIT which is being sought as an end product. These 
schools understand the vital importance of sending into the field 
teachers whoe are: First, physically fit, and, Second, habituated to 
regular, systematic physical exercise, designed to preserve the 

good health which they have maintained throughout the training 
period. 

An examination of the health programs of these three schools 
shows that students understand and believe in the programs, because 
they have a good deal to do with setting up their own individual 
programs. 

While all schools require one full year of Physical Education, 
and three require four years, there are some which carry this work 
through two years. Fourteen schools have the two-year requirement 
in physical education, while one has three years. In one school 
women students are required to carry the physical education program 
through two years. 

Many of the schools connected with the so-called "land grant 
colleges," are carrying courses in Military Drill in addition to, 
or in lieu of, those in physical education. 

Throughout the catalogs there runs the indication that more 
and more physical education is taking the form of organized games, 
sports, and especially any form of activity which will get the stu- 
dent to form the habit of activity in the outdoors. There is also 
evident a tendency to get as many students as Ae aateie interested 
in some game. All this shows that higher institutions are realizing 
the necessity of forming right attitudes toward physical activity as 


a means to preserving good health, and that the correct place to 
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carry on this work is during an increasing number of the under- 


graduate years. 
It is probably not too strong an assertion to make that before 
secondary 
many years every curriculum for training teachers will be extended 
to three or four years in length and will in every case require 
active participation in some game, sport, or outdoor exercise, ap- 
propriate to the changing seasons of the year. 

It is interesting to notice that there is less attention paid 
to h&ghly formalized gymnasium exercises and calisthenics, and that 
all forms of group work which are devoid of competition are rapidly 
disappearing. The only place that setting-up exercises have is as a 
preliminary to a more interesting program. 

Another interesting feature of the physical education program 
is shown by the numerous adaptations which have been made to fit the 
needs of those who are less powerfully built and less inclined to 
enjoy bodily contacts such as are found in games like football and 
other sportse For this group there have been devised, and many of 
them are found in operation, a whole series of games like volley 
ball, soccer, playground baseball, and similar games. Besides, such 

physical 
individual recreation as swimming, skating, snowshoeing, skiing, hik- 
ing, and similar activities, are occupying a very prominent place in 
the physical education program. 
Majors and Minors 

Provisions for training teachers intensively along one or more 
lines of subject matter are shown by the extent to which fifty-one 
colleges have defined their requirements. In nearly every instance 
this part of the training is referred to by the terms, "Major" ana 
"Minor". It is stated in every case that one major field must be 
selected and at least one minor. In some eases a second minor igs 


allowed. 
The importance which this selection of the curriculum has as- 
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Table Noe XII (cont'd) 115 
Number of Colleges Prescribing Various 
Core Curriculum Subjects 
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sumed is indicated by the fact that in forty-one of the schools 


there are specified for the major and minor fields definite minima, 
respectively. In eighteen of these institutions, maxima are clearly 
defined in the major fields, while in nine, maxima for the second 
minor field are determined. 

So important is the definition of majors and minors in certain 
institutions that very definite, specific requirements have been set 
up for each of the fields within which a major or a minor may be 
earneds Nine of the colleges have worked this s cheme out in great 
detail. There is also shown in some of these an almost complete 
prescription of the entire course, covering all the elements studied 
thus far in this chapter. Thus, professional courses, core subjects, 
and every item of the major and minor fields are clearly and definite 
ly stated. There is very little opportunity for freedom of election 
under the restrictions as laid down in these catalogs. 

The most common minimum requirement for a major is twenty-four 
semester-hours. The highest minimum is forty hours. Strangely, 
there is little uniformity of opinion in the matter of what really 
constitutes a major or a minor. Minima for the major have a range 
extending from thirteen and a third semester-hours up to forty, 
while maxima extend from fifteen to sixty. 

Minima for the first major field have a range from eight to 
twenty-four hours, while, strangely enough, the maxima for the first 
minor field range from sixteen to twenty-four hours. The require- 
ments for the second minor show that the minima range from eight to 
sixteen semester-hours, while the maximum requirement for this minor | 
is twenty hours. 

However, it must be noted that under certain additional data 


observed in a number of the catalogs there are other provisions 


which make it possible for majors and minors to extend upwards con- 
siderably further than would be indicated by the above figures, so 
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that the minima and maxima do not after all truly represent the actu- 
al preparation in the majors and minors. These minima are intended 
to insure a certain definite amount ofwork. | 

Examination of several of the catalogs reveals the fact that 
courses in the major and minor fields are hedged about by.the usual 
restrictions, such as prerequisites, sequences, year-placement, and 
so one These requirements need some brief explanation. 

First, there is a clean cut definition between three groups of 
courses: a) Courses open to Frehmen; b) Courses not open to Freshmen; 
¢) Courses open only to Juniors and Seniors. 

Second, statements like the following are frequently found: 

"In the work of the major and minor subjects, students must pursue 
an approved sequence of courses which must consist of a chherent and 
progressive program of study leading to advaneed work and to a high 
degree of accomplishment in these fields. At least two-thirds of the 
work in the major subject and at least one-half of the work in the 
minor subject, must consist of advanced work not open to freshmen. 

At least one-third of the work in the major subject must consist of 
advanced courses open only to juniors and seniors. Two-thirds of all 
the work of the junior and senior years must be in courses open only 
to juniors and seniors. Three-fourths of all the work of these years 
must be in courses not open to freshmen. One-fourth may be in 
courses open to freshmen." (1) 

"Certain courses, known as "year-courses', are continuous 
throughout the year and carry no credit toward a degree unless the 
work of the second semester is completed." (2) 

"At least half of the hours required for an academic major must 
be in senior college courses". (3) 


"Tree of the six education courses prescribed must be taken ag 


senior college courses," 
atalog o é€ State Teachers 
Ope cite, p. 68. 
Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado. 

Southern Illinois State Normal University ,Carbondale,Illinois. 
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"Junior college courses are reckoned at full credit value if 
taken during the first two years, but two-thirds value if taken 
in the senior college." (1) 

"Students enrolled in the Junior College may not reach forward 
into the Senior College." (2) 

"Similarly, students in the Senior College mst select their 
courses from the Senior College courses." 

Approximately 40% of the courses must be in the Senior College 
and not more than 60% in the Junior College. 

"At least 30 hours of credit earned in the junior and senior 
years in courses in this institution, at least 20 hours of credit 
earned in the junior and senior years in residence at this institu- | 
tion, at least 60 hours of eredit earned in courses not open to 
freshmen, at least 40 hours of credit earned in courses open only to 
juniors and seniors." 13 1/3 hours of the major must be in courses 
not open to freshmen, and 6 2/3 hours must be in courses open only 
to juniors and seniors." (3) 

"The work of the junior and senior years must include a minimm 
of forty hours from courses designated as senior college subjects." 
"While a student is expected to take his studies from the subjects 
assigned to his class, a variation of one class (one course - ?) may 
be permitted by his adviser, except where prerequisite requirements 
prevent. No student may elect as credit for the degree more than 


fifteen hours of freshman and sophomore professional courses." (4) 


(1) Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 
(2) Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
(3) Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


(4) Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. 
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There were found to be similar descriptions, definitely relating 
to percentages of credits, year-placement of courses, junior and 
senior college courses, making a total of twelve colleges which gafe- 
guarded their curricula in this manner. 

Another group of colleges, numbering fourteen in all, outlined 
their curricula for all four years in very complete detail. Accord- 
ing to this arrangement there was very little election possible. 
Sequential arrangement of every section of the curriculum is possi- 
ble. Once a student has elected a curriculum it is laid out for him 
in practically every particular. 

Still another group of colleges has the majors and minors very 
definitely arranged. Some state these requirements as "norms", and 
within these the courses are pre-arranged and fully prescribed by 
years within the schedule. There were eleven such schools. 

Probably the oldest arraigement found is that which has been 
in vogue in the liberal arts colleges for some time. This is the 
group-elective scheme. Students are required to elect a certain mini- 
mm number of hours from each of several groups, which are spearately 
specified. There is no aeidinlas restriction that these elections 
shall be made for any section of the college, junior or senior. But 
these elections must be made. However, in one or two instances the 
statement is found that students should take work covered by these 
group elective fields during their first two years, reserving the 
senior college years for intensive study on their major and minor 
fields and on their professional courses. 

Thus we see that in one way or another all schools of education 
have realized the danger of free election and have met it by one form 
of restriction or another. No single scheme seems to dominate the 
teacher-training field. There is no apparent majority of schools 
which: have adopted one form of practice to the exclusion of the others 


named. 
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GUIDANCE IN ELECTIONS | 

There is evident in allmthe catalogs some provision for guidance 
in election of courses. This is stated to be the work of: a) The 
head of the department in which the student is majoring; b) The dean 
of the college; c) The adviser of the particular group of students; 

a) The director of the division in which the student is enrolled. 
By means of advice and approval of officials of these kinds still an- 
other safegaard is set up to prevent reckless choice of courses. 

In one teachers college (1) the following plan has been adopted 
for programming students at the beginning of each semester. This plm 
shows the ways in which elections may be sa@eguarded. The director 
of the division of secondary education is the chairman of the program 
ming committee. Associated with him for advice are the heads of all 
departments offering courses within the division. On the days when 
programming is done this committee advises students and approves pro- 
Srams 

To assist in this work the director has on file in the room a 
chart for each student showing in detail his progress to date in: 

a) Prescribed courses; b) Majors and minors; c) Scholarship attained; 
d) Deficiencies to be overcome. 

There has been very little confusion in completing sequential 
arrangements of courses since this committee has been assisting in 
the programming. 

It is apparently true that curricula in the four-year teachers 
colleges are more hedged about with restrictions such as have been 
mentioned than are the curricula of the schools of education in 
universities and liberal arts colleges. In very few of the former 
schools (four-year teachers colleges) is there as much leeway in 
elections as in the latter. The practices in the latter group must 


produce a big problem in guidance. It also must offer some opportuni- 


(1) State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
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ty for students to make mistakes in election and surely must be a 
waste of time and be expensive as well, for students at least. 
RESTRICTIONS 

Under the heading - Organization of the Curriculum - the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges states: 

"Me curriculum of the teachers college must recognize de- 
finite requirements as regards sequences of courses. Senior college 
courses must not be open to freshmen who have not taken the prerequi- 
Bites for these courses. Programs consisting mainly of freshman and 
sophomore courses carrying full credit shall not be available for 
students in the junior and senior years. Coherent and progressive 
lines of study,leading to specific achievement within definite 
fields, must be a characteristic of the college curriculum. 

"Every teachers college must, therefore, adopt an organization 
of its curricula which will provide in its junior and senior years 
courses which require prerequisite courses in the freshman and sopho-= 
more years or courses which are open only to jumior s and seniors. 
The number of such courses taken by a student in the junior and 
senior years must total at least one-third of the requirements for 
the completion of the four-year curriculum. It is recommended that 
teachers colleges adopt a system of numbering courses or of catalog 
description which will indicate the year in which the course should 
be taken." (1) 

(The two tables which immediately fotlow this page present two 
arrangements of curriculum constituents, one with foreign language 
required, the other, with foreign language optional. As a typical 
summary of groupings, exhibiting the phases of the curriculum which 
have been under discussion, these tables indicate a common practice 
in four-year degree-granting colleges. 

It is only in such curricula as Home Economics, Physieal Educa- 
tion, and Industrial Work, that foreign language is not prescribed. 
The tendency to allow work in high school in foreign language to ful- 
fill a large part of the foreign language requirement for the degree 
indicates that foreign language is not considered as important as it 


was formerly.) 


(1) "Standrads for Accrediting Teachers Colleges," published in 
summary form by the American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
dated February 23, 1929, page 3, section VIII. 
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TABLE NO. XIV. 


Specific Requirements for Professional Courses, 
Core Curriculum, Majors and Minors, in terms of 
Semester=jhours. (numerals in parentheses follow- 
ing each course indicate the number of hours re- 
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quired ) 
With Foreign Language Required 


Professional Core Curriculun 
Courses 


Educational Psychology (6) English Composition (6) 
Educational Sociology (2) Eng. Literature (4 - 6) 


Mental and Achievement 
Tests (2) #Foreign Language (32) 


Principles of Educa- 
tion and Technique 


of Teaching (15-19) Political Science (3) 
Economics (3) 
Social Institutions 
of Modern Society (2) 


Two of the following: 
Natural Science 
Mathematics 8) 
History (8) 


Majors and 
Minors 


Ma jor(24) 
lst Minor (18) 


end Minor (12) 


# 6 high school units, 24 college credits, may be used in partial 


fulfillment of the foreign language requirement. 


One full year 


of college work, 8 college credits, required during the college 


course. 


(The above table is taken from the annual catalog of the State 
Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, dated March 1, 1930) 


(The following courses should be included under the title - Core 
Curriculum - they are required during Freshman year, but carry 
no credit - Physical Education, Library Lectures, Freshman Lect- 


urese They are included in every curriculum) 
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TABLE NO. XV. 


Specific Requirements for Professional Course, 
Core Curriculum, Majors and Minors, in terms of 


Semester=hours. (Numerals in parentheses follow- 
ing each course name indicate the number of hours 


required) 


With Foreign Language Optional 


Professional 
Courses 


Educational Psychology (6) 
Educational Sociology (2) 


Mental and Achieve- 
ment Tests (2) 


Principles of Educa- 
tion and Technique 
of Teaching (15-19) 


Core Curri- 
culum 


English Composition (6) 
English Literature (4-6) 


English Expression (2) 
Advanced Writing (2) 


Science and Math. (16) 
(either or both; if 
both, 8 hrs. in each ) 


Two of the following: 
Mathematics 8 
History (8) 

#Foreign Language (14) 
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| 
| 
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Major and 


Major (24). 


1st Minor 


end Minor 


(18) 


(12) 


# this requirement may be met by presenting sufficient high school 
units in foreign language, or by carrying two full years of be- 


ginning work in college. 


(The following courses should be included under the title - Core 
Curriculum - they are required during Freshman year, but carry 
no credit: Physical Fducation, Library Lectures, Freshman Lect- 
ures. They are included in every curriculum) 


(Data for the above table taken from the annual catalog of the 


State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, dated March 1, 1930) 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA. 


There ig in all the catalogs which define junior high school 
curricula a slightly different set of minima and maxima for the 
majors and minors. There is also found an almost universal practice 
of requiring preparation in one more field than in the curricula 
fob the senior high school teachers. Aside from these two provisions 
there is a little distinction between the curricula for training 
junior and senior high school teachers. All the aparent differences 
between the majors and minors for the two groups consists in the 
fact that junior high school teachers do not carry their prepara-= 
tion quite as Zar as do senior high school teachers.- But this is 
not universally true, because some of the curricula for training 
junior high school teachers provide minima which are in excess of 
those laid down for some in the senior high school group. From this 
fact it is apparent that there is not felt to be any great difference 
between the two groups, except that the junior teachers must be pre- 
pared to teach in more subjects or fields. 

SUBJ EC T=COMBINATIONS. 

Still another interesting phase of the training for teaching 
in several fields is shown by the various attempts to train in sub- 
jJect-combinations. What shall be the subject-matter training of a 
high school teacher has long been a subject for study. As shown in 
a& previous chapter there have been many studies into this perplexing 
question. And there have been suggested many remedies for the situa- 
tions as found within the high schools of the country. 

Involving as it does the ways in which courses get into the 
high school curriculum, the demands of the various high school 
courses, the shifting that is all the time taking place among both 
pupils and teachers, besides the various administrative problems of 
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fitting the pupil demand to the teachers’ preparation, this whole 
question of the fields, the amount of training, and all that is re- | 
lated to this part of teacher-preparation, is one of the most per= 
plexing tek Ctr the teacher-training college is concerned. 

In some fields too many teachers are trained annually, in some 
others the relation between supply and demand is nearly equal, while 
in still others there are always too few well trained teachers to 
fill the vacancies which occur each year. Inasmuch as this is a 
problem in guidance and one of supreme importance to the future 
teacher, it has been studied very carefully by the various colleges. 

One of the most striking examples of curriculum management is 
that shown by the school of education of West Virginia University. 

A section of the bulletin which is devoted to announcements of the 
school bears the title: "Teaching Combinations Required for First 
Class High School Certificates. These combinations are: 


"]. Agriculture and biology, or any one of the following: indus- 
trial arts, physical education or physical science. 


2. Biology and agriculture, or any one of the following: home 
economics, mathematics, physical science or social studies. 


3- Commerce and English or social studies. 


4. English and fine arts or any one of the following: French, 
German, Latin, music, social studies, or Spanish. 


5. Fine arts and English, or either home economics or social 
studies. 


6. Home economies and biology, or any one of the following: 
chemistry, fine arts, physical education, or physics. 


7e Industrial arts and agriculture, or any one of the following 
mathematics, physical education, or physical science. 


8. Mathematics and biology, or any one of the following: indus- 
trial arts, physical science, or social studies. 


9. Music and English, or any one of the following: modern lan- 
guage, physical education, or social studies. 


10. Physical science and agriculture, or any one of the follows 
8 biology, industrial arts, mathematics, or social stud- 
es. 
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Social studies and biology or any one of the following: 
commerce, English, fine arts, French, Latin, mathematics 
or physical science. 


Special certificates: agriculture, commerce, fine arts, home 
economics, industrial arts, music, or physical education. 


Physical education may be taken as a second or third teaching 
subject with any of the above combinations." 


The Colorado State Teachers College at Greeley gives in its 


annual catalog, dated April, 1930, the following suggestions: 


"Following is a list of Suggested minors for each major department. 


Minors are listed in order of frequency of demand." 


l. 
ee 


Be 
4. 
De 


14, 
15. 


Art, with music, English, Spanish. 


Physical education for men, with industrial arts, physics, 
chemistry, mathematics. 


Biology, with chemistry, physics, mathematics. 

Chemistry, with physics, mathematics, biology. 

Commercial Education - There are many positions for Commer- 
cial Education majors without minors if they can teach Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, and Typewriting. 

Educatione This subject is fundamental for all teachers. 
Experienced teachers with Education as a major secure posi- 
tions as superintendents, principals or Supervisors, (etc) 
Educational Psychology. Courses in this department are 
required of all students. Positions teaching Psychology are 
with but few exceptions, limited to colleges. 


English, with Latin, history, geography, mathematics, 
library science. 


Spanish, with Latin, English, history. 


Geography, with history, biology, general Science, sociol-= 
Ogy. 


History, with English, public speaking, men's athletics, 
geography, sociology. 


Home economics, with chemistry, general science, biology. 


Industrial arts, with Men's athletics, physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, 


Mathematics, with physics, chemistry, men's athletics. 
Music with art, English, history. 


16- Physical Education for Women, with biology, general science. 
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17. Physics, with chemistry, mathematics, biology. 

18. Sociology - An understanding of the fundamental principles 
of Sociology is essential for successful teaching. Sociol- 
ogy is taught, however, in very few high schoolse Sociolo- 
gy courses are usually taught in high schools by the 
history teacher. 

From these two sets of combinations and from the combinations 
cited in a previous chapter, it is evident that there is still a 
great deal of freedom allowed in the selection of teaching combina- 
tions. But some attempt has been made to study the needs of the 
schools and of the teachers in the field, as is shown by the various 
Studies cited. Roughly speaking, there seems to be a grouping of 
subjects about as follows: 

1. Languages, with social studies or fine arts. 
2. Sciences, alone or with mathematics. 
3e HOme economics with sciences. 


4. Industrial arts with sciences or physical education. 


5. Social sciences,alone or grouped with languages. But this 
group is not as clearly defined as are some of the other 
groupings. 


66 Physical education with science or industrial arts. 

A provision of the West Virginia University School of Education 
program is especially interesting: 

"All teachers who qualify for a first class high school certifi- 
cate shall be prepared to teach in at least two subject groups or 
high school teaching fields; for example, mathematics and physical 
science. An exception to this requirement is made in the following 
subjects: home economics, industrial arts, music, and fine arts. No 
person will be certified for teaching in one subject, or in one 
field only, nor to teach a single high schobl subject, except as pro- 
vided for under special certification below." 

Since "Each candidate for a certificate must be recommended by the 
College of Education," and sinee, "This recommendation will be based 
upon evidence of satisfactory scholarship, interest in educational 
work, special professional training and the proper professional atti- 
tude. No person will be certified to teach in any subject group 


whose scholarship in this field does not average B" it is evident 
that a great forward step has been taken here in an attempt to pro- 
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vide a broader training and one of distinctly high caliber. This is 
also a clear recognition of the variety of demands made upon high- 
school teachers, because it 18 a program which will train broadly and 
with a view to meeting the demands of the field more closely. 

Tese two curriculum provisions are cited, not as isolated ex- 
amples, but as typical of several higher institutions at the present 
time. Not every program is as explicit in its detailed instructions 
to students. Some of the colleges attempt to secure the same ends, 
however, through guidance in the election of the teaching fields. 
Subject-combinations is a serious problem in all of the ‘eacher-train 
ing institutions and is receiving great attention, and because of its 
intimate relation to placement of graduates it is being studied at 
the present time as much as any other phase of the curriculun. 

Several authorities are of the opinion that this matter of the 
correctly related teaching fields is a matter for state determination, 
because the local authorities are unwilling or unab&e so to limit the 
offerings of the high school that correct subject-matter combinations 
may be established and maintained. Bachman (1) has stated in the st 
strongest terms that such a need for fixing the curriculum for a 
given locality by an outside, capable, disinterested and authorita- 
tive agency is the one procedure needed to stabilize the teaching 
positions, especially in the small high schools. He recommends that 
the state department of education assume the duties of this agency. 
Probably it is out of the question to secure such action, at least 
for the present. In every state the small communities, especially, 
are strongly averse to allowing the state department of education to 
dictate any great amount of the details of the high school program. 
Autonomy, with all its defects, has too long been the right of Ameri- 
can communities to be lightly surrendered. There is only one means 
of exercising any higher authority, and that is through the granting 


of the so-called "state aid" for maintenance of high schools. In 


‘oo pune f 


those communities where such aid is granted the state department is 
enabled to exercise a certain amount of authority in the determina- 
tion of the highvschool policies. But it is still unable seriously 
to modify practices in the selection of teachers or the stabiliza- 
tion of the subject-matter teaching fields which will be arranged. 
Such matters, even tn those high schools where the state renders the 
maximum of aid, are still left largely to the decision of the loeal 
authorities. 

The state department of education is less inclined to interfere 
in local affairs in those states where the office of commisioner of 
education is elective. A politician, which a commisioner go selected 
mst be, is very unlikely to assert his authority to such an extent 
that he will arouse the opposition of the towns and cities whose 
votes he will later desire. Such has been the history of state de~ 
partments, especially where commisioners have been elected. 

Even in those states where the commissioner of education is ap- 
pointed by the governor and is not, directly responsible to the 
people, there is less interference and dictation by the state depart- 
ment, especially in the affairs of cities and large towns. Here, 
again, the commnities have asserted their autonomy and have retained 
the right to determine their own curricula, courses of study, teach- 
ing combinations and practically everything else. Right here in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts it is no concern of the state depart- 
ment of education whether a city carries any of the desirable fea- 
tures of any of the matters which have bee. under discussion in this 
section of the chapter. And it is the firm belief of the writer that 
the assumption of power to dictate to the local communities in matters 
relating to high Schools, especially along the lines now under con= 
sideration, will be a long, long time in coming. There is little in- 
elination on the part of local authorities, to say nothing of local 


politicians, to surrender to a state department of education any of 
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their peculiar rights in matters of determining policies, curricula, 
schedules, or anything else related to the secondary school. 

It is safe to assert that only in those communities which are 
too poor, financially, to support their own programs, and are there- 
fore compelled to ask aid from the state department, that any ap- 
preciable degree of surrender of all these rights will occur. In 
fact, it seems to be that at just this place in the educational sys- 
tem has surrender occurred. The results of it have bea: far from 
creating the best of feeling and have very often been a keen source 
of regret to the state departments and to the local communities as 
well. 

The last paragraph is based upon intimate knowledge of the work- 
ings of the state department of education in its relationships with 
the small communities in the states of New Hampshire and Wisconsin, 
during a period of fifteen years. 

FRESHMAN TESTS 

A strikigg provision is found in two or three curricula where 
members of the Freshman class are required to answer a series of 
tests during their first semester in college. These tests are: 
Intelligence, Engl ish, teashing aptitude and achievement types. 
None of these tests is used to grade students, but it is expected 
that each will aid the college in more properly fitting the teaching 
to the needs of the students. 

Results of such an intelligence test were mimeographed and 
distributed to the faculty of the college in which the writer has 
been an instructor, during three successive years. It was intended 
that these intelligence quotients Should be of assistance to the 
faculty members in properly evaluating the work being done by the 
students. But in no way were these tests used as a basis for 
grading or compelling students to conform to a normal distribution 


curve or to any rigid standard of marking. Merely as guides, as 
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one more indication of the true worth of a student, were these 
intelligence tests used. 

Residence Requirement 

There is found everywhere, in colleges of education, in normal 
schools and teachers colleges, a rule that studénts shall be in 
residence one full year in order to become a candidate for the degree. 
There usually goes with this requirement a further stipulation that a 
minimum number of credit hours, varying from thirty to thirty-two, 
and in some cases a few less, must be earned during the last year's 
residence at the college. 

Semester-Hours Carried 

There is very little variation in the practice regarding the 
number of semester-hours which a student may carry. Fifteen to six- 
teen hours per week is the normal numbere Provisions are found every 
where that students may increase this load according to the rank they 
attain during the previous semester. In some cases freshmen are not 
allowed to carry more than the normal load. 

Another interesting provision in this connection, and closely 
connected with the student load, is the so-called "Honor-Point" 
System or the "Grade-Point" system. An example of the working of 
this scheme follows: 

Grade points are assigned as follows: 

A eee 4 grade points for each credit hour 
A= «++ 3 grade points for each credit hour 
B eee. 2 grade points for each credit hour 
B- .--- 1 grade point for each credit hour 
C e+ee O grade points for each credit hour 
C- «..-e-l grade point for each credit hour 
D e++e=2 grade points for each credit hour 
To illustrate this system the following semester-report of a student 


is presented: 
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Subject Grade Credit Hours Grade Points 
English Composition, la B 5 6 
French 1 A= Ls 15 
History of Civilization B- a 4 
General Physics Ag A 4 16 
16 41 


The grade-point average is found by dividing the total number of 
grade-points, 41, by the total number of credit-hours, 16. In the 
illustrative example the student earned a grade-point average of 
2056 

Under this and similar schemes it is required that students 
must earn a grade-point average or honor-point average of better than 
1 to remain in college on a full program. In order to carry a heavi- 
er program the student must be on the honor roll for the preceding 
Souncien To win a place on the honor roll a student is required to 
earn a grade-point average of 2.7 and to have no subject with a 
grade below B. The student whose report is shown at the top of this 
page is not eligible for the honor roll, and consequently may not 
carry more than 16 hours as a program. 

This scheme has many advantages. In the first place students 
know all the time about the necessity for good grades, if they wish 
to carry a heavier program of subjects. If they fail to secure the 
necessary grade-points, they have no opportunity to claim a privi- 
lege which they have not earned. 

In the case of seniors, who may need one or two excess credits, 
the provision is made that "Seniors who earned one and a half times 
as many grade points as credits during the junior year may carry a 
program of seventeen hours during the senior year, but if they fail 
to maintain this standard at any time during the senior year, they 
may be required to take a smaller number of hours." Another provisim _ 


is: "No credits in excess of eighteen will be given on any program in 
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any semester to any student." Still another: "Students should not 
attempt to graduate in less than the regular time prescribed in their 
curricula." 

All these provisions are aimed at requiring a student to as- 
sume and carry a reasonable load and to carry it well. 

Provisions similar to these last few stated are found in many of 
the catalogs, there being slight differences in the number of hours, 
the designation of the grade-point system, hours that may be carried, 
and similar variations. But all these schemes aim at producing a 
higher scholarship over a period of the entire course. 

Scholarship awards and memberships in various scholarship 
societies and fraternities are encouraged in all of the colleges. 
Patterning most of these schemes after the old Phi Beta Kappa, 
they attempt to set up for the teacher-training institutions as high 
a type of scholarship as required by this oldest scholarship frater- 
nity, over a prolonged period. 
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CRITICISMS OF PRESENT TEACHER-TRAINING PRACTICES 


There is very general agreement among educators that the various 
colleges which are training teachers for the high schools are open 
to one eriticism or another. There is no feeling of certainty, even 
on the part of the institutions themselves, that they are doing all 
that they should do. Probably no group of schools in America is 
more keenly alive to their own shortcomings than are the normal 
schools, teachers colleges, and schools of education. This in it- 
self is an indication of the healthy condition in which most of the 
colleges are at the present time. 

In order better to lay the basis for a program of teacher- 
training, it is first necessary to state the ways in which training 
has been at fault, where it has been lacking, failures at one point 
or anothere One sort of criticism launched at these schools is 
shown by the statement made by Robinson (1) 


"Criticismsfrequently made by superintendents employing normal- 
school and teacher-college graduates when requested to suggest where- 
in the institutions can improve their products indicate that, in 
their judgment, two outstanding needs are for (a) emphasis on cultur- 
al material more than is given in the present requirements (1926) 
and (b) cultivation of a social manner, fineness and reserve such as 
is usually found among the graduates of women's colleges. On the 
other hand, a number of reports commenting chiefly on liberal arts 
and science colleges that offer teachers' curricula suggest that 
professional education courses are not receiving sufficient empha- 
sis in comparison with the required 'cultural' courses to give pros- 
pective teachers an adequate professional background. The pro- 
fessors of education in several institutions where students do not 
come under the direction or enter the schools of education until 
their junior year express the ooinion that much waste could be 
eliminated and their product considerably improved if the pre-educa- 
tion courses were prescribed or if members of the school of educa- 
tion were made responsible for guidance in the selection of courses 
by prospective students during the first two years of liberal arts 
and science college work. 


Peik (2) submitted a checki list of professional courses to’ 
William McKinley Robinson, "Preparation of Teachers," Rulletin, 
1927, Noe 36, Bureau of Education. U.S.Dept. of the Int.,pp. 27-28 
(2) W.E.Peik, "The Relative Professional Training Value to Beginning 
Secondary Teachers of Certain Types of Content in Education," 
eta ee Administration and Supervision, XV, (May, 1929), pp. 321- 
46 
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teacher-alumni of the University of Minnesota and secured some 
interesting returns showing the relative importance assigned to 


various of these courses. He says: 

"Solleges and universities which 
do not yet recognize, with emphasis, special methods, observation, 
and practice teaching, are depriving their training program of its 
most valued feature. 

He also says that the results of his study imply that History of 
Education is not holding its own. | 

The most valuable courses, as listed by teachers themselves, and 
rated in the order of their usefulness to them in the field, were 
Practice Teaching, Special Methods, Educational Psychology, General 
Technique of Teaching, The High School (presumably this means some- 
thing like "Principles of Secondary Education"), Educational Socio- 
logy and History of Education. 

A searching analysis of sixty-seven teachers colleges which was 
made by Newcomb (1) in 1924 reveals many practices which are undesir- 
able. Among these may be mentioned: a)"no definite amount of ad- 
vaneed college credit is required for a degree$;b) “no extra credit 
is given a student because of high grades and no diminishing of cred- 
it because of low grades;" e) reorganized more along the line of the 
liberal arts courses. 

Another weakness in the program of the teacher-training school 
is shown by Lull's (2) statement that "All members of the faculty _ 
must look toward the training department as the central laboratory 
and pedagogical clearing house of the institution." "Training 
schools should no longer be regarded as places merely for training 
novices in the first steps of schoolroom routine, but places where 
(I) R. S. Newcomb, "The General Organization of the Curriculum in 
Standard Four-Year Teachers Colleges," Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, X, (November, 1924), pp. 511-518. 

(2) H. G. Iull, "Re-directing of Teacher-Training in the Normal 


Schools," Educational Administration and Supervision, IV, (November 
1918), ppe 483-492. Ato f 
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experienced teachers may break up their accustomed routines and work 
out problems of instruction in practice as well as theory." 

Such a statement indicates that there is no integration between 
theory and practicee Theory is given by one group and practice 1s 
directed by another. The preaching and the practice can never agree 


under such circumstances and, as is too often the case, they seldom 


doe. 
Another series of defects in teacher-training schools was pointed | 
out by Learned and Bagley (1) in their survey of the Missouri normal 


gchools.- Their comments are filled with much sound philosophy and 
generally | 
many of their statements are,accepted as basic truths. An especially | 


vital statement throws light upon the proper status of the Core Curri- |) 
culum, and calls attention to many weaknesses in the selection of that 
most important section of the curriculum. These authorities state: 


"But in the preparation of teachers for the specific work of im- 
parting instruction, the nature of the subject-matter can never be 
the relatively unimportant factor that the theory of formal disci- 
pline would assume, and the particular sciences that are to find a 
place in a teacher=-training curriculum cannot Be nonchalantly be made 
a minor consideration on the easy assumption that ‘it is the training 
that counts', and that for purposes of training ‘one science is gust 
as good as another.’ Similar allotments of a stated number of hours 
in the social sciences, or even in the narrower field of history, are 
equally inadequate to the needs of specific preparation for the work 
of teaching.' 


And again, relative to the group elective scheme of providing 
the same result as is derived from a Core Curriculum plan: 


"The inappropriateness of choice resulting from group election 
would of itself be sufficient to condemn the system; but its case is 
Still worse when it is remembered that these group requirements are 
often mere compromises among contending academic departments, each 
of which zealously presses its own claim for recognition. On this 
basis the outline has relatively little educational value. Whatever 
may be the evils of the system in tempting the instructor to offer 

‘snap' courses, it is clear that the prescribed program removes all 
such inducements It also has the effect of concentrating the teach- 
er's entire attention on improving the quality of the regular standari 
courses for which he is responsible, instead of placing a premium upm 


variety which is bound to be more of less experimental in character." 
(1) William S. Learned,W.C.Bagley, and others, ope cit., pp.146=-147. 
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"Both systems - group and elective - imply a mistaken trust in the 
ability ete foidtlvety immature student to determine not only what 
4g best for him as an individual, but, in institutions preparing for 
public service, what is best for the service - a far more delicate am 
{mportant matter» Even when choices are subject to the approval of 
faculty advisers, the advice is not infrequently influenced by parti- 
gan or departmental motives that tend to overshadow the fundamental 
needs both of the individual ami of the schools in which he will 
teache ud 


In summarizing the training of high school science teachers 
Hutson (1) came to the following conclusions: 


"Me most of our teachers study their content courses in liberal 
arts colleges, taking enough work in the department or college of 
education to meet the requirements of the state. In the ‘small col- 
lege’ the department of education has but little influence in deter- 
mining the curriculum followed by prospective teachers, although 
large percentages of the students of such institutions pursue their 
courses with the vocational intention of preparing for the teaching 
profession. Regardless of such intentions they follow the same curr 
Culum as do those whose intentions are cultural. And the realiza tim 
of the cultural aim has always been the primary reason for the exist- 
ence of the liberal arts college. 

"the situation is not @ar different in the universities. The col- 
leges of education are still young and weaky and, though steadily as- 
suming larger powers, they often as yet have little control over the 
prospective teacher§s content courses. In fact, they have been so 
occupied with the rising bide of secondary education, an& with the 
developing of the scientific study of education, and with the meeting 
of the larger and larger demands upon them for pedagogical courses 
due to the imposition of higher state standards in the pedagogical 
training of teachers, that they have thought but little about the 
training of teachers in content. As a result of these circumstances, 
the teacher's training is still almost wholly governed by liberal arts 
aims and traditions, rather than by vocational consideration. The 
writer submits that the facts disclosed by this investigation con- 
stitute a recommendation for larger control by colleges of education 
over the teacher-training function, to the end that the training 
may be given the proper vocational direction. The evidence points 
also to the desirability of a more intensive study of the problem of 
affording the teacher-in-training proper arrangement of content 
courses. 


Another writer, Hughes (2), is of the opinion that "college 


(1) P. W. Hutson, "High School Science Teachers: A Study of their 
Training in Relation to the Subjects they Teach," Educational 
Administration and Supervision, IX, (October, 1923), pp.423-438. 


(2) James M. Hughes, "A Study of Intelligence and of the Training of 
Teachers as Factors Conditioning the Achievement of Pupils," School 
Review, XXXIII, (March, April, 1925), p.- 302. 
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courses designed specifically for the training of teachers for the 


teaching of physics (in high school) are very much needed," and he 
thinks that the foundation and mental background required by the 
high school teacher is more or less elementary "practical" content, 
methods courses, and practice teaching. 

Summarizing the preparation of teachers of the social sciences 
Dawson (1) says: 


"Tt is perfectly clear that the college career of prospective 
teachers of the social sciences is not directed. Those who are to 
enter the medical, legal, or engineering profession are fully advised || 
as to what they should do; but those who are to undertake the teach- | 
ing profession are left, in nearly all cases, to drift forward toward | 
a bachelor's degree electing at random on the basis of personal fond- | 
ness for teachers, the reputation of courses as easy or difficult, 
and the other elements which it is well known determine the choice 
of students who have no curriculum laid out for them." 


Davis (2) states that a very large number of North Central teach 
ers specialized after graduation, and that more than one-half of 
those who were college graduates had had no practice teaching as a 
part of their pre-service training. 

Cross (3) believes that a teacher 


" will need for herself a 
more liberalizing and cultural education. By this I mean something 
that will contribute toward making her the kind of cultured, refined 
person the liberal-arts colleges are expected to, and often do, 
turn oute How to get this polish through school education is not so 
clear as the way to come into possession of a mastery of the tools 
of the teacher's trade, that is, subject-matter, knowledge of 
children and teaching skill. 

"Tmore than suspect, however, that it is acquired through con- 
tacts with cultured men and women in the faculty, with refined fellow | 
students, with refinement in the physical surroundings, buildings, 
decorations, rugs, pictures, furniture, clothes, music, ethical and 
religious influences, ete., and through the studies which bring the 
student into contact with the best that has been thought and created 
in the past, and in the continuance of the past into the present. I 
mean specifically, a wider knowledge of science, of literature, of 
history, or art, and of music." 


(1) Edgar Dawson, "Preparation of Teachers of the Social Studies for 
the Secondary Schools," Bulletin, 1922, Noe 3, Bureau of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior. 


(2) C. 0. Davis, "The Training and Experience of the Teachers in the 
High Schools Accredited by the North Central Association," School 
Review, XXX, (May, 19220, pp.335-354. 

(3) E. A. Cross, ope Cite, pe 549. 
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This authority proposes culture as the big change needed in the 


training of teachers. He says, further, that 


"If accepted, it will 
prove revolutionary in the public schools in a generation or twoe 


Refined and cultivated teachers in the schools will beget refinement 
in their pupils by example, by contact, and by imitation." 

Questioning the trends in curricula-making in state teachers 
colleges Clark (1) askes whether they are tending to bestandardized 
to prepare for the graduate schools of the liberal arts colleges. 

He suggests as the alternative that they should point toward the 
graduate schools of education. 

Such an array of criticisms of teacher-training institutions 
tends to show that there are many practices which need remedying. 

The indictments also seem to indicate that the objectives of the 
colleges are not as yet clearly defined. Still another weakness is 
lack of unity within the organization of the institution. 

It is not at all strange that teacher-training functions should 

be 411 appreeiated. only within the past thirty-odd years has the 
importance of training for high school teaching come to assume its 
rightful place. Up to the twentieth century the only place one could 
secure such training was within a liberal arts college. Besides, it 
was not regarded as important that a teacher should be specifically 
trained for teaching a subject or combination of subjects. Alla 
person had to do was learn a great mass of facts, kmowledge - then he 
could impart it to anyone. Such a thing as psychology and its signi- 
ficance in teaching was almost unheard of in the year 1900. 

Let us examine the sources of supply of teachers in high schools 
and in institutions which train high school teachers. What has been 
their training? First, that of the high school teachers. 

The studies of Hutson and of Koos and Woody, whichwere quoted 
in Chapter IV, indicate that hi school teachers were recruited 
(1) W.R.Clark, “Curricula-making in State Teachers Colleges, Bduca- 


tion, XLV, (May, 1925), po» 395-398. 
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almost exclusively from liberal arts colleges-e These studies were 
made previous to the years 1919 and 1923, respectively. 

Up to the war 1928, when the college was accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
college with which the writer has been connected for the past twelve 
years placed NO graduates in regular, accredited high schools which 
came under the jurisdiction of the North Central Association. This 
Situation was true of all the ten-teacher-training institutions in 
Wisconsin which had four-year courses, except those which prepared 
teachers of home economics, commercial subjects and industrial arts. 

In the state of New Hampshire the two normal schools trained no 
teachers for high schools until within the past few years. All the 
high school teachers of the state were graduates of the liberal arts 
colleges. | 

Statements similar to the above could undoubtedly be made for 
every state in the country, except for those few states, like Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Missouri, and one or two others, in which teachers 
colleges have been granting degrees and preparing high s chool 
teachers for several years. 

Turning now to the faculties of the teacher-training instituions 
let us examine their training. In these faculties it is most 
important to select those members who are not connected with the 
training school. Those who teach academic subjects alone will first 
be examined. 

It was thought best to study only the catalogs of the state 
teachers olleges for tthese reasons: First, these are the schools 
which are concerned solely with the training of teachers. Second, 
their point of view 1s vocational rather than cultural. Third, 
they have departed, if at all, further from tradition than have the 
liberal arts colleges. Fourth, they will be more free from the 
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TABLE NO. XVI. 


State Total No. 
on Faculty 

Michigan 60 
Pennsylvania 112 
Iowa 200 
Indiana H 
Colorado 97 
Kansas 129 
Minnesota 48 
Illinois 69 
Ohio 83 
New Jersey 65 
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PERCENT OF FACULTY MEMBERS IN 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES WHO RECEIVED THEIR 
ACADEMIC TRAINING IN LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


No. Hold- 
ing L. A. 


Degrees 
40 


a2 
120 


% who Hold 
Le Ae De=- 


gree 
67 
65 
60 
56 
51 
46 
Ady 
38 
35 
31 


% who be=- 
gan in Tehrs 


Colleges 
33 
oS 
40 
Ad, 
49 
54 
56 
62 
67 
69 


(Data for this table were derived from current catalogs of the 


respective teachers colleges) 
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bias of the liberal arts college than will the university or the 
school or college of education within the university. Fifth, it has 
always been customary to select academic teachers for teachers 
colleges from graduates of liberal arts colleges, whose training 

is solely along subject-matter lines. 

Using the catalog descriptions of training which faculty memberss 
have received, and disregarding all members who were trained in a tea 
teachers college, the table on page 141 was derived. It merely shows 
that the influence of the liberal arts college is very strong, even 
in the teachers college. It goes to prove that attitudes of faculty 
members toward the construction and content of a curriculum for train 
ing teachers will be biased by the liberal arts attitude. There is 
a tendency to accept one's training as correct, especially if it has 
brought a certain amount of prestige. Rarely does a trained faculty 
member question the wisdom of those who have trained him and have 
secured for him a good position to teach his special subject. 

It is eaually the practice in curriculum making to entrust the 
selection of courses, the organization of their content, and the meth 
ods of handling the material almost entirely to the faculty members 
comprising the department. Department heads are informed about a 
certain typical, conventional sequence of subject-matter courses, as 
found in liberal arts colleges. This customary sequence is the only 
arrangement with which they are familiar. It is therefore inevitable 
that they formulate the sequences according to the fashion. 

Still another influence is at work in directing the curriculum. 
This is the arbitrary and dictatorial policy of the regional accredit- 
ing associations. As an example of this the writer wishes to refer 
again to the situation in the state of Wisconsin. 

Three teachers colleges in Wisconsin, those at La Crosse, Mil- 
waukee and Oshkosh, were inspected and approved on the full college 


basis by the North Central Association. Before the approval was 
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secured these colleges were cpmpelled to reorganize their curricula 
so that they would correspond almost identically with the curricula 
in the liberal arts college of the University of Wisconsin. A 
minute study was made of the University catalog a nd in every acade=~ 
mic department the names of the courses, the yeareplacement of 

them, the texts used, and as far as possible the treatment of topics 
and the selection of topics, were identical. 

In organizing the Latin courses at Oshkosh the writer was urged 
by the pres#dent of the college to arrange the courses according to 
the Wisconsin sequence, using the same titles, the same year-place- 
ment, and in every way to duplicate the work being done at the Uni- 
versity. 

Such practices do not lead to the best results. Even in such a 
subject as Latin there is needed a great modification of the course 
for training teachers. Some of the needs in this field will be 
discussed in the following chapter of this study. It is apparent to 
even a casual thinker that the study of Latin may surely take two 
directions, one, wherever the student, of his own free will, desires 
to go; the other, wherever he ought to go to become a better teacher 
of beginners.e The two paths do not necessarily co-incide. 

From statements like the foregoing, which may be easily dupli- 
cated for the entire area covered by the North Central Association, 
it is easy to see that progress along the lines of curriculum re- 
construction is a very difficult matter. 

It ia probable that the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
holds out more hope for progress in teacher training than does the 
North Central Association. It is a single unified body, with a 
Single set of ideas and ideals. It has made remarkable progress 
within the past few years and has a very powerful effect upon 


its membership, in raising standards, in improving the sta tus of 
teaching, 
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teaching, and in inspiring teacher-training institutions with con- 
fidence. It has no affiliations that distract its purposes from the 
Single objective of teacher-training. 

And yet with its greater freedom it is probably true that 
colleges grouped under this association have very many defects in 
the organization of their curricula. In a forthcoming volume on 
"Me Teachers College in the Making," President Brown makes the fol- 


lowing significant statement: 


"Mme latter institution (the state teachers college) has come 
into existence in this country largely during the last decade. It 
sprang upover night, so to speak, and it was a new type of profession 
al school and a new institution of higher education, brought into 
existence to perform a distinct professional function, namely, to 
educate teachers. It came forward so suddenly that it did not 
have time to establish a type of organization for itself suited to 
its own peculiar functions. Therefore, it borrowed the organization 
of another institution existing for quite a different purpose. It 
adopted the organization of the liberal arts college, in a large 
measure, especially in the West. It established professorships. It 
organized ‘departments’ even though frequently a department con- 
sisted of only one or twu individuals, sometimes only one. It set 
up courses with the traditional content of liberal education, even in 
many of the professional subjects. It organized typical liberal arts 
college majors and minors. The teachers college took over the 
standards of liberal arts colleges accrediting associations and in 
general its was a generous imitation of the liberal arts institutions. 

"Tt is quite probable that the teachers college could not have 
done anything else at the time except to borrow the organization of 
aSne other institution and the liberal arts college was nearest at 

and « 

T"The thing nearest toits hand was the garment which encompasses 
the activities of the liberal arts college, namely, the depart- 
mental systen. 

"The suitability of this organization as the vehicle in which 
the teachers college may move forward most effectively in the next 
twenty-five years is open to serious question." 

"A Study of the organization and operation of the departments of 
the liberal arts college, and even of the university, gives consider- 
able confirmation of the doubt in regard to the traditional depart- 
mental system as the basis of the organization of the teachers col- 
legee There are many people who believe that the departmental system 
which exists in a highly developed form in a good many teachers col- 
leges is doing a good deal to prevent these institutions from per- 
forming their functions in a proper manner. 

"The unsuitability of the college major as an instrument of 
teacher preparation in subject matter has been stressed. Here again 


(1) H. A. Brown, "Unsolved Problems of Teacher Preparation," 
(address delivered at Detroit, Feb. 21, 1931, before American 
Association of Teachers Colleges.) 
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the desirability of the departmental organization of the liberal arts 
college appears to be open to question. It is an easy matter for 

an academic specialist to organize a series of courses in some fields 
which, when printed in the catalog of the teachers college, is very 
impressive. Teachers colleges with faculties of eighty, one hundred, 
or even two hundred persons are able to set up courses which go far 
beyond what many of the best liberal arts colleges can present. 

These arrays of titles give an impression to the superficial observer 
that the institution offers breadth of training for prospective 
teachers and that its curricula offer unusual opportunities to acquire 
broad scholarship and that extensive elective opportunities are pro-~ 
vided. Analysis, however, may reveal the serious lack of adaptabili- 
ty of such all inclusive arrays of courses to the needs of prospect- 
ive teachers. They cover the fields of knowledge represented by de- 
partments, it is true, but attention directed to securing an orderly 
and systematic presentation, through a sequence of courses, of 

the complete body of knowledge in some departmental field may lead 

to obscurity of vision in providing for the particular needs of teach- 
erse 


Steere (1) has summarized very briefly and concisely the two 
opposing views which are most common regarding the needed training. 
He says: 


"One group, led by the liberal arts colleges, holds that 
broad knowledge of subject-matter with some knowledge of pedagogical 
theory is all the preparation needed for teaching. This group 
thinks of education in terms of cultural values and has little sym- 
pathy, even some contempt, for any form of education which smacks 
of the vocational or useful. While they probably would not admit 
it in the light of the present educational thought, they are still 
thinking of education in terms of mental discipline, and in- 
frequently in terms of mental aristocracy. To this group preparation 
for teaching means a liberal arts type of training plus some know- 
ledge of pedagogical theory, and this treated from the theoretical 
rather than the practical view-point. 

"A second group, and one probably with the largest following, 
thinks of preparation for teaching in terms of a combination of well- 
rounded and rather general liberal education together with specific 
training in the theory and practice of teaching. This group would 
spread the preparation period over four years with the proper mixture 
of liberalizing and pedagogical training to make the whole worthy 
of the reward of a college degree. This conception which, after all, 
differs little from that of liberal arts colleges which undertake to 
prepare their students for a teaching career, represents the trend 
pi ie ee in the majority of state supported teachers colleges 
fo) oday- 

"This trend in curricular development of teachers colleges to copy 
or parallel that of liberal arts colleges is producing an effect more 
far-reaching than is at first apparent. There is evident among 
teachers college executives a conscious attempt to raise the stand- 
ard of subject-matter instruction in their institutions to the level 
commonly found in the liberal arts colleges. Meanwhile these liberal 
arts institutions are growing less rigid in their requirements both 


(1) H. J. Steere, "The Developmental Trends of Teachers Colleges," 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XVII, (March, 1931), 
ppe 1919-192. 
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for admission and the subject-matter stipulated for their degrees. 
The net result of all this is to make these two types of colleges 

more and more alike in their offerings and so place them in direct 
competition for students." 


This same writer goes on to urge that a third way, which he 
likens to that of the medical, engineering and law schools, is the 
better way. He is evidently in sympathy with the attitude now de- 
finitely taken by the Harvard Graduate School of Education. Briefly 
Stated this attitude is: 

Prospective teachers for secondary schools shall first receive 
a broad, general, onon-professional academic training, of four years 
in length and leading to the bachelor's degree. During this period 
there shall be no practice teaching, no contact with children, no 
learning of anything except general education, none of it in the 
least vocational. Following this period there shall be a one or two- 
year period of intensive training of a strictly professional nature, 
ard leading to the master's degree. In such a plan there are built 
up over a period of sixteen years at least all the habits and atti- 
tudes that naturally group themselves around an academic and highly 
generalized education. Except incidentally there is no consideration 
of the vocational side at all. There is no attention paid to the 
teaching side of the person trained. Everything is focussed upon his 
training as an individual, and it savors more of knowledge for its 
own sake than for any use that may be made of it subsequently. Also, 
there is no shaping of a course to s definite end. There is no | 
guidance of the program, at least, as it is definitely stated. 

In other words, after a student has received a bachelor's 
degree he begins to plan to be a teacher. He then begins to build, 
upon a foundation which may be as full of weak spots as a rickety 
old building. 

All the implications carried by the data preceding show that 


there are many problems awaiting solution in the re-organization of 
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the teachers college curriculum, especially that for training of the 
high school teacher. Before leaving this subject it will be well to 
state further difficulties. 

Insufficient funds, insufficient faculty, insufficient build- 
ings inadequate training of faculty, inadequate library, inadequate 
equipment, are all present-day hindrances in the progress of the 
curriculume All these matters seriously affect the student progress 
under the curriculum. Each or all of them will greatly modify the 
curriculum offerings possible in a given school. 

But the greatest hindrance to progress seems to be in the aims, 
ideals, attitudes and understandings of the educators in charge of 
the preparation. Whether they shall be possessed of qualifications 
which enable them to think deeply into the whole matter, or merely 
scratch the surface, is a matter of the deepest concerne Whether 
they are able to apply to the whole process the rea soning which it 
deserves, or will go chasing off after rainbows, is of vital moment 
today. 

What the writer means is this: Shall teacher-training institu- 
tions keep their minds, first, on the children of secondary school 
age; second, on the curriculum which these children are or will be 
studying; third, on the psychological processes through which stud-= 


ents pass in learning to become teachers; finally, on the correct 


organization of subject matter which they will teach? 

Shall not the teachers colleges begin to realize that state- 
ments like the following are vital: "Habit is of slow growth." 
Therefore sufficient time to form a desired habit should be afford- 
edtothe student in training. What is the implication here? That all 
the desired habits, called"traits" in another chapter, which are 
deemed so indispensable in a teacher, are of slow growth. All those 
habits implied in the discussion of Chapter III under the training 


needed are surely slow in growth. They take time to become firmly 
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fixed. Therefore, beginning should come early in the course. They 
should not be postponed to the graduate school, where they will have 
to struggle all the time with another hierarchy of habits, firmly 
fixed through all the previous experience of the individual. Such a 
procedure as that in practice at Harvard, at Chicago and at many 
other schools of education is a flat contradiction of the findings 
psychology teaches. It is a flat denial of education as a meaning-= 
ful process. 

Contrast this with the other view and the more common practice 
as shown by the teachers colleges. From the earliest point in the 
course students know and realize that they are to be teachers. They 
come to understand the complexity of the preparation, the different 
phases of it, the meaning of the word "teacher" as opposed to the 
term "student". Throughout the entire period of preparation 
emphasis is upon the profession of teaching and all it means to teach. 
It begins to assume the dignity and the severity of the preparation 
in’ medicine, law and engineering. And it tends, in the writer's 
experience, to stiffen and strengthen the sense of responsibility 
of the student toward his preparatione The load is upon him from 
the time he enters the institution until he receives his degree. 

There is also sufficient time in which to fix firmly many of the 
desirable habits which teachers need. Three years is not too long 
a period in which to do this. Further, if this fixation goes on at 
the same time other training is taking place, the whole series of 
habits is more likely to function together as a unite Where the 
attempt is made to "graft" one series upon another, it is usually 
unsuccessful.e There is too much of a tendency in high school 
instruction to teach as taught, rather than as teachers should. MThis 
is a common opinion among educators and superintendents. It has 


occured many times in the writefs experience, that a beginning 
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teacher reverts to the ways he was taught in high school, rather 
than using the ways he was supposed to have learned and which he had 
used successfully in his training period. But under the lengthened 
period, four years, there has been little of this reversion taking 
place. 

All of the practices named in this chapter have their effect 
upon the curriculum. Not only do they condition it in its beginning, 
shaping the arrangement, sequences, content, procedures and results, 
but they seriously affecf its growth. After all, the curriculum is 
not a thing on paper; it is a movement forward, an intellectual and 
moral ans spiritual process; and it is subject to all the modifica- 
tions that condition every phase of human life. 

In summary these thuths seem to emerge. 

. 1. Inadequate funds seriously affect the curriculum, be- 
cause they reduce the number of faculty members, modify the content 
of courses, reduce the amount of equipment, provide an inadequate 
library and restrict the breadth of training possible. 

2.e Inadequate training of faculty affects the curriculum 
in the quality of offerings, in the procedures used, in the results 
obtained. 

3e Inadequate buildings serhously affect such things as 
procedures, habits of students, guidance of students, and are liable 
to modify many of the most necessary phases of preparation, especially 
those related to extra-curricular activities such as dramatics, music, 
manual arts, home economics, laboratory and library phases. 

4. Inadequate objectives seem to be at present the most 
serious charge which may be brought against teacher=training institu- 
tionse Unless worthy objectives are set up the school is sure to 
stagnate or to go downhille Very little progress is possible unless 


there be evidenced throughout the faculty a keen and sure sense of 
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the objectives which are demanded of the teaching profession. 


Unless such objectives are known and believed there can be no real 


growth in the curriculum. 
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A PROPOSED CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION FOR TRAINING 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


It will be the purpose of this final chapter to attempt to set 
up a curriculum for training teachers for the secondary schools 
which will be in accord with principles already established in this 
study and also will avoid the criticisms which have been brought 
against present practices. To do this is a very difficult tasks. 

It is easier to set up a curriculum, on paper, than it is to 
bring about its actuality in practice. There are very many condi- 
tions which the teacher-training institution must meet, which are 
liable to modify even the best curriculum to a large degree. This 
fact is held clearly in mind throughout the program which is estab- 
lished in this chapter. 

; Before definitely stating the elements of the curriculum a brief 
review of the study thus far is in order. Succeeding paragraphs 
will summarize the study by chapters. Thus will be re-assembled 


in close proximity to the proposed curriculum all the elements of 


the study which throw light upon this solution. 
Chapter I showed that the beginning secondary teacher starts in 


a rather small high school, where two or three subjects are usually 


taught and where many duties devolve upon the beginner, such as 
participation in administration and leadership in extra-curricular 
activities. 

In Chapter II the duties of the beginner were analyzed and shown 
to consist of such broad categories as: Teaching children, assisting 
in administration, sponsoring extra-curricular activities, making 
contacts with citizens, keeping well, providing for recreation and 
leisure, and making intellectual progress. 

The needed training of the teacher was developed in Chapter Iie | 


under a set of fifteen so-called principles, which would provide for 
preparing the teacher for all her duties, as outlined in Chapter II. 
ih 
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Chapter IV was devoted to a brief description of the elements 


of the curriculum which apparently emerge as factors in the training 


required to accomplish the aims and purposes of the principles. 


A study of present curriculum practices in a representative 


group of teacher-training institutions was next undertaken in Chapter 


V to learn the extent to which the principles and elements were reali- 


zed in current training practice. 


Griticisms launched against the teacher=-training institutions 


were taken up in Chapter VI, and the various schemes of teacher- 


preparation were discussed. Weaknesses, shortcomings, faults, were 


examined and various authorities were quoted who had different 


viewpoints. 


By referring to Chapter III and by exami.ing the following 


statements by Evenden (1), there will be clearly in mind various 


factors which must be considered in any attempt to establish a work- 


ing curriculum. Evenden says: 


A 


2 


3° 


"The first, and possibly the most important principlesof 
curriculum construction, is that the internal character of 
the curriculum and the constituent courses thereof must be 
determined by the nature and requirements of the future posi- 
tion to be filled by the student pursuing the curriculum. 


"The second principle ...... ig that the curricula must be 
differentiated and specialized. (meaning that there must 
be a different, special curriculum for high school teachers, 
as contrasted with that for elementary teachers) 


"The third principle ....... is that no teacher can be said 
to be adequately trained, whose preparation is not well 
grounded in practically all of the better known fields of 
human knowledge - language, literature, social science, natw 
ral and physical science, mathematics, music, fine and in- 
dustrial arts and health. 


"The fourth principle .....- is that the courses of study 
making up each curriculum must be continuous in organization 
and must be inherently sequential. Courses should extend 
not only forward but laterally to other subjects related in 
content. 


(1) E. S. Evenden, "Criteria for the Construction of Teachers College 
Curricula," N. E. A. Proceedings, (1926), pp. 285-293. 
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5. “The fifth principle ...... is that relatively little free 
election should be allowed, once the student has selected 
the type of teaching for which preparation is to be made. 


6- "The sixth principle ...... is that the constituent courses 
should be professional in character. 


7. “The seventh principle ...... is that the curriculum must be 
extensive enough to give the young teacher the controls and 
skills necessary for the work he must do. 

8. "The eighth principle ...... is that the curriculum must 
provide materials and activities for the purpose of develop- 
ing and strengthening the personal and social equipment of 
the teacher. 


9. "The ninth principle ...... is that all the courses should 
be integrated around the actual work of teaching. 


Whatever the authority, whatever his line of reasoning, it is 
evident that curriculum construction consists chiefly of the fol- 
lowing steps: 


1. Establishment of the objectives desired. These objectives 
in detail are the statements of principles of Chapter II. 


2. Canvassing the materials available (funds, faculty, 
buildings, equipment, and future means of growth) 


3- Setting up the various constituents tentatively, with pro- 
vision for modification, experimentation, and growth indefi- 
nitely. 

Unless each of these three is continually in mind, there will be no 
rational constructione Objectives will govern present and future 
needs of prospective teachers, materials available will so guide the 
builder that the curriculum erected will work, and adequate provision 
for experimentation, modification and growth will prevent stagnation. 

Briggs (1) has asked some very pertinent Questions regarding the 

possibilities of curriculum construction. While he has had in mind, 

undoubtedly, the problems relating to elementary and secondary schools 
his queries apply equally well to the teacher-training section. Such 
questions as the following are pertinent in any study like the present 


one: "What are the possibilities of curriculum advance in the school 


(1) Thomas H. Briggs, "Curriculum Problems," New York: The Macmillan 
Company, (1926), pp.» 38-45. 
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community?" 


"What are the possibilities of curriculum advance with the teachers 
of the school?" 


"What are the possibilities of curriculum advance with existing 
buildings and equipments" 


"What are the possibilities with available textbooks?" 
"What are the limitations imposed by administrative procedure?" 
"What are the characteristics of the pupils?" 

To these questions might be added some others such as these: 


"To what extent will state authorities, school systems, and the 
regional accrediting associations consent to curriculum revision?" 


"To what extent will liberal arts and university trained faculty 
members be able to modify their thinking to meet teacher-training 
needs?" 

"To what extent will academic faculty members be willing to study 

the needs of prospective teachers through experimentation with content, 
methods, pupil=-progress and similar matters in the training depart-~ 
ment as suggested by Lull in a previous chapter?" 

These questions make it plain that the pathway of the curri- | 
culum maker is beset with serious difficulties. There are all sorts 
of pitfalls im his way. And there are enemies to any sort of 
progress at every turn. 

Such a curriculum as will be set up here must be accepted con-= 
ditionally, as an experiment. In the first place it mst be regarded 
as a statement of the ideale Wherever it is irregular, not in con-= 
formity with present practice, it must be accepted as a statement of 
theory and its validity determined experimentally over a sufficient 
period of years to test its truthfulness. 

Secondly, such a curriculum must be regarded as an opportunity 
to grow, on the part of both faculty members and studentse It must 
be understood at the start that one of the main objectives in the 
whole process shall be the development of power to think and act in- 
dependently. Probably that will be the biggest single objeutive of 


such a curriculum. 


Another consideration which should always be kept in mind is 
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that any sort of contribution, from any source, must be received, 
examined, accepted or rejected, according to whether it agrees in 
its entirety with the aims and purposes of the training period. 
Such an attitude will use the best of the past and the present and 
be ready to grasp the trends of the times, in order to forestall, 
as much as possible the future needs. 

Close, intimate, understanding contact with the secondary schools 
of the entire country must be maintained, as a vital feature of the 
operation of such a curriculum. It should be a provision of the 
program that theory and practice must agree. Theory must agree with 
the best that is known and practiced. Those who state theory must 
be able to exemplify it in their teachings as well as in their 
writings and speeches. 

Students must early learn to associate together all the com- 
plex groupings of learning, method, psychology and practice, out of 
which the teacher is formed. Simultaneously, must the teacher grow 
in wisdom, knowledge, power to practice, not sequentially. And it 
is of the utmost importance that every member of the teacher-training 
faculty must be willing to try out such a program, whole-heartedly, 
and base opinion on facts as the result of the experimentation. 
Doubting "Thomases" should have no part in experimenting with a 
modern curriculum. Such faculty members have their minds made up 
before the experiment begins and will contribute nothing to its so= 
lution, except hostility and hindrance. 

Another provision of the curriculum must be that it shall al- 
low for progressive opportunity for learning by such methods that 
students increasingly acquire and use independence of thinking. 

This will probably mean the abandonment during junior and senior years 
of the traditional class meetings of such regularity as are now the 
vogue.e There will be a great deal of attention to the solution of 


vital problems, in such a way as to-show the student how such solu-= 
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tions will make him a better teacher and will enable him to use 


Similar methods in solving similar problems as they arise in actual 


teachings It is probable that such a procedure will demand greater 
stress upon the phase of "participation" than is usual today. It 
will surely demand greater stress upon the study of children as the 
basis of practically all of the problems set for solution. In other 
words, problems will assume some such statements as the following: 


"How do children best learn to solve problems in a given 
subject?" 


"What is the best method of teaching children how to study?" 


"What habits must be first learned before a socialized recita- 
tion may be conducted?" 


"What factors must be considered in planning a lesson in Gener- 
al Science?" 


"What materials shakl be included in a course of study in 
General Mathematics for the 8th Grade?" 

Some of these problems may be best considered in connection 
with trips for observation, while others may be solved in connection 
with such a course as “Curriculum Materials and Methods of Teaching 
the Major Subject", which is studied Simultaneously with the work 
of practice teaching. 

Such problems must be carefully graded in difficulty, and the 
students must, through conferences, be made to realize that it is 
through their own individual, unaided efforts, that they will be able 
to grow in power to solve them. It must also be stressed continu- 
ally that ability to solve problems is the greatest power which they 
Can securee On this one power will their future success as teachers 
depend. 

It therefore becomes vital for the teacher-training institution 
to induce in the student an attitude of mind which asks the question: 
"How can I solve this problem?" NoT, "What does he (the college 


professor) want?" 
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After examining the nation-wide practice in training and 
certification of high school teachers, Bachman (1) set up a program 
which he claimed would result in adequate preparation according to 
existing standards. Substantially his plan was as follows: 

Over a four-year period there should be secured the following: 

(1) General Academic Training 

(2) Semi-Academic and Professional Training 

(3) Special Academic Training 

(4) Professional Training 
Under group A, which is composed of English and Social Studies he 
prescribes 30 semester=hours. Group B, which consists of Sociology, 
Biology, General Psychology and History of Philosophy, carries 24 
semester-hours of credit. Group C consists of the Major teaching 
field, to which he allots from 18 to 54 semester-hours. And D is 
the group of strictly professional courses, including Educational | 
Psychology, Aims and Purposes of Secondary Education (principles, 
presumably), Principles and Technique of High School Teaching, 
Materials and Methods of Teaching in First and Second Fields, 
Supervised Teaching, Tests and Measurements, Pupil and Class Manage- 
ment, with a total of 18 semester-hours devoted to this important 
part of the training. 

With very little of the component parts of this program would 
there be any disagreement. There is, however, considerable object-= 
ion to General Psychology, as being of no great value to prospective 
teachers. Many authorities have questioned its usefulness. However, 


this is a minor matter. 


(1) Frank P. Bachman, op. cite, pp. 131-149 
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But with the various proportions allotted to the various phases 
there 18 bound to be serious disagreement. Within the Professional 
group of courses there are: too many two-hour units. In fact there 
are only two courses carrying more hours, Educational Psychology and 
Supervised Teaching, each a three-hour course. Under Supervised 
Teaching he states in explanation: "One or both teaching fields or 
single special field with not less than thirty full periods of 
group and class teaching." 

The writer believes that Bachman's program, which has many 
excellent features, and is in many ways superior to programs as 
stated in catalogs in all too many training institutions, is never- 
theless inadequate. It fails to meet the objectives thus far set up 
in this study. 

The chief objection in the mind of the writer is that there is 
no provision for a gradual, continuous, comprehensive program for 
contacts with high school children, which has been termed, for the 
purpose of this study, "Participation." Bachman is silent on this 
matter. 

Still.another objection to Bachman's program is that his total 
of 18 semester-hours of Professional Courses fails to meet the latest 
standards of the American Association of Teachers Colleges. At the 
annual meeting of this Association, held in Detroit in February, 
1931, the following significant statement was included in the report 
of the association's committee which has been making a study of the 
supply, demand, training and certification of teachers. This com- 
mittee recommends that "The minimum requirement of professional trair 


ing should be set at twenty-four semester hours for all teachers." (1) 


(1) Tenth Yearbook of The American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
pe 121, section 16 
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With all these considerations in mind an attempt will be made 
to propose a curriculum which will train high school teachers proper=_ 
ly along the lines established in Chapter III. These lines prescribe 
breadth, depth, intensity and professionalization. Both profession-~ 
ally and as an individual this curriculum has regard for the new 
teacher. It has the proper constituents, placed properly in the 
four-year program, of sufficient number hours, with sufficient 
world-wide viewpoints, and providing sufficient opportunity for 
contacts with real schools, real children, real teaching, and real 
organization of teaching materials. 

First the plan will be presented in the form of a table No. XVII 
page 160 which definitely places each component by semesters, states 
the number of credit hours earned, and shows the relationship of each 
part to all the others. 

As previously stated the component parts are named “Profession- 


"and "Majors and 


al Courses," "participation," "Core Curriculun,' 
Minors," There is a distinct relationship between the first two 
groupse In fact the Participation phase is a laboratory section of 
the Professional Phase. 

The Core Curriculum section of the plan is similar to Bachman's 
first two groups, General Academic and Semi-Academic am Professional. 
Lt: is, As $balaty a combination of tools and breadth of understand= 
inge It is concerned chiefly with a personality, not an official. 
But, it recognizes the fact that the better the personality, the 
better the official. The stronger, broader and deeper the training, 
the more complete the understanding of children, their aims, ambi- 
tions, hopes and desires. 

First, there is a logical, gragual, comprehensive gradation of 
courses, under the professional heading which are aimed to give the 


student a broad understanding of the teacher's duties. By means of 
constant contact with children through the Participation phases of 
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TABLE NO. XVII. ARRANGEMENT BY SEMESTERS OF PROFESSIONAL 
COURSES, PARTICIPATION, CORE CURRICULUM SUBJECTS AND 
HOURS ALLOWED FOR MAJORS AND MINORS. 

sSem= Professional Par- core Majors 
est- Courses tic- Curriculum a nd 
ers ipa- 
tion 
1 English Composition (3) 
World History (3) 
Orientation (1) 9 
Use of Library 
Physical Education 
2 Introduction to English Composition (3) 
Teaching (2) x World History(contd) (3) 8 
Physical Education 
3 Survey of Second- X Survey of Literat- 
ary Education (2) ure (2) 
General Science(m) (4) 6 
Political Science (2) 
Physical Education 
4 Educational Psy- Survey of Literat- 
chology (3) Xx ure (2) 
General Science (contd (4) 5 
Economies (2) 
Physical Education 
5 Philosophy of Am- English Expression (2) 
erican Education(3) x Educational Sociolo- 
sy (2) 9 
Physical Education 
6 General Technique Advaneed Writing (2) 
of Teaching bs xX Physical Education 9 
Educational Guid- 
ance =) 
7 Curric. Mat.(a) (2) Xx 
Curric, Mat.(B) (2) x 
Measurement (2) Xx 
Practice (5) x Physical Education 5 
8 Ourric. Mat.(a) (2) = 
Currice Mate sR) a z 
Orge& Ade 6) (2) X 
Practice 5) xX Physical Education 5 
(a) Curriculum Materials and Methods of Teaching the Major Field, 
(year course) 
(b) Curriculum Materials and Methods of Teaching the First Minor 
Field (year course) 
(c) kp bapa and Administration of the Junior and Senior High 
chools 
(m) Not open to Science Majors or Minors. 
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each of the Professional courses students come to understand that 
4t~ is CHILDREN who are the real subject of the curriculum, and not 
subject-matter. | 

In order to understand this succession of professional courses, 
and the philosophy which underlies the order of their presentation, 
each will be described and the placement of it in the curriculum 
will be explained. Only in this way will the course and its 


reaationships to other courses be at all clear. 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


"Introduction to Teaching" is a course which aims to orient the 
student. Up to the time he enrolls in this course he has probably 
reasoned that education deals almost exclusively with knowledge, 
chiefly of things, actions, tangibles. By means of this ortentation 
course he begins to see that teacher-training means, contrary to 
his opinion, knowledge of children and how to deal with them 
successfully. Children, their habits, activities, motives, as indivi- 
duals and in groups, are considered. The aims of society in furnish- 
ing education are also studied. Real schools are visited and dis- 
cussed. Thus we begin, early in the course, to learn about children. 

"Survey of Secondary Education" (sometimes called “Principles of 
Secondary Edueation") states the fundamental principles underlying 
that section of the school system, undertakes to learn some of the 
Salient facts about the school population and establish firmly the 
place which the secondary field occupies between the elementary 
school on the one hand and the after-period (college, technical 
school, junior college, or life) on the other. This course should 
have as its laboratory phase a series of studé@atsof individual high 
school pupils, entire high school units, a look at the elementary 
school as it really is, and, if possible a careful examination of 


the other outlets of the high school. At every point there should 
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be actual contact with high school children to learn how they 
really act. 

In the course on "Educational Psychology" there should be pro- 
vided ample opportunity to learn how high school children learn. It 
is not enough to learn glibly the laws of learning, of habit-format- 
fon, of reflex action, of instinct, and of the various conditioning 
factors of psychology. These should also be studied, as they 
arise, concretely, by means of actual human children, as well as of 
the student's own classmates. Such a text as Dr. Farley (1) has 
produced is an indication of the possible development of the books 
which are needed in such a course. 

At about Ihhe beginning of the Junior year there should be 
presented a thorough course in the "Philosophy of American Educa- 
tion." Whether Dewey's book, “Democracy and Education," be chosen 
as the text, or some other, it seems vital that the prospective 
teacher should begin to understand what is underneath the American 
school system, what the supporting philosophy really is. And here, 
again, at every possible point, there should be laboratory phases 
of this course, to enable the student to understand what it is that 
an authority like Dewey means when he speaks of "Experience? 
Observation of pupils who are experiencing life in the classroom, 
on the athletic field, in the assembly-room, at parties, in all 
sorts of places, will surely open the eyes of the teachers to the 
real meaning of experience, from the standpoint of Educational 
Philosophy. 

During the semester preceding the final, intensive work of 
actually teaching a class there should be studied the fundamental 
principles underlying the so-called Technique of Teaching. In this 
course, each principle, as soon as it is established, should be 


(1) Albert Allison Farley, "The Psychology of Teaching,” Menasha, 


George Banta Publishing Co., (1929). 
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observed as musch as possible in the classroom, of the training de- 
partment or of the public schools of the city, and all of the various 
phases of technique should be illustrated as perfectly as possible. 
This phase, laboratory work, will drive home as nothing else will, 
the psychology which underlies all work with children. 

Up to the senior year the student has an taking part in four 
kinds of activities - Intensive study of one or more academic fields, 
study of several other fields of worthwhile, tested thought, study of 
the strictly professional and technical phases of teaching, and last- 
ly actual observation and testing of the working of these profession- 
al phases by seeing them in operation in the real school, with real 
children as the exponents of the theories. His career has been aimed 
at his senior year as the culminating test of his ability. During 
this final year he will take his place in the classroom, teach in- 
creasingly larger groups of children, and will assume as many of the 
duties and responsibilities of a teacher as he can. 

During the sophomore and junior years he has been gradually 
doing many of the things in the schoolrpom which devolve upon the te 
teacher. He becomes accustomed to assume responsibility for the 
temperature, the arrangement of the curtains, the passing of 
materials and all the small duties which he can perform to assist 
the regular teacher. These acts must become habitual and involunt- 
ary, so that, upon entering the schoolroom he at once notices the 
physical conditions and improves them if possible. 

As he has matured there have been assigned to him other phases 
of a teacher's work. He coaches individual pupils, next he takes 
chagge of a small group; then he assumes responsibility for a still 
larger number of pupilse He also prepares material for use. He 
may assist in preparing tests, correcting papers, examining note 
books and in every way try his hand at several of the different 
things a teacher is called upon to do. 
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Thus, by means of this continual Participation he is prepared 


to take charge of a full sized class and feels that he can do a 
ereditable piece of work. He knows CHILDREN by the time he reaches 
his senior year, because he has been studying them for two and a half) 
years. He has mingled with them so freely and so often that he has , 
formed some definite notions about how to work with and for then. 

His final year's work is almost entirely devoted to teaching. 
Closely associated with his actual teaching experience with a full- 
Sized class he works out with a supervisor a complete program for his” 
major and first minor fields. In this course, called “Curriculum 
Materials and Methods of Teaching, a course organized for each of | 
the major fields in which training is offered, the student is exXamin- 
ing everything which goes into the organization of a course of study 
within a given field. If the subject he is to teach lends 
itself to the UNIT organization, he will learn how to select and or-= | 


ganize the units. He will become informed about texts, testing | 
material, methods of evaluating progress, supplementary material, 

and, in fact, everything that he can find which will enable him to 
teach his specialty more effectively. 

During this course he also brings to the class such problems as 
arise in his classroom teaching experience. Whatever he finds that 
is perplexing and baffling, is transferred at once to the Methods 
class and there discussed. The teacher of the Methods class is his 
critic or supervisor while he is in process of actually teaching the 
class in training department or city schoolroom. 

Thus it is that his final year finds the student devoting almost 
his entire time to the solution of those various problems which con- 
front the classroom teacher. By this time he has mastered his own 
teaching field, he has come to know children, he has become a broader 
individual, with more experience along many lines and he is ina fair 


way of becoming a teacher with a good deal of self-control and a 
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level headed attitude toward the teaching process. (1) 


TEACHING FIELDS 
When it comes to the organization of the various teaching fields 
in which the student works intensively, there is a great deal of pio- 
neer work yet to be done. There has arisen, as has been indicated 
in Chapter V, a rather clear conception of what these teaching 
fields are.- Bachman (2) states them as follows: 


te English and Latin or German or French 

2) The Social Studies and an optional second regular field — 

(3) Mathematics and Science 

(4) Home Economics 

(5) Agriculture 

(6) Commercial Education 

(7) Trade Training, and, for very large high schools special 
teachers of: 

(8) Art 

(9) Music 

10) 


oc 


Health and Physical Education 
Whether this statement of combinations is correct is not material. 
It at least states one set of possible combinations. It is not in 
agreement with those found in other sections of the country, ina 1l 
particulars, but it is sufficiently in agreement to use here. 

Of the greatest importance is the organization of the content 
within a given field. This needs to depart, in some instances, 
Quite radically from the present liberal arts conception. The uses 
of the various courses must be clearly defined, because each has a 
vocational aspect that is usually lacking in the liberal arts con- 
ceptione 

PARTICIPATION 

The term, “Participation,” is used here, as elsewhere, to indic- 
ate the opportunities for contact with actual schoolroom conditions, 
which occur at regular intervals throughout the course. This phase 
of the training is the laboratory phase. It furnishes the opportuni- 
ty for the student to observe how theory works out in practice. It 


lso permits the student to study children, at first hand, to learn 
Adapted from the practice in use in the State Teachers College at 
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whether they actually react as the psychologist says they doe 

There are four distinct types of Participation, which will be 
labeled according to the plan in vogue in a state teachers eollege(1). 
They are: Observation, Apprentice Work, Apprentice Teaching and 
Supervised Teaching. Wesare primarily concerned here with the first 
three types. 

Observation has been used a great deal in training teachers. 

In general, the theory behind its use is based upon sound psychology. 
First, present correct procedure and correct learning, in order that 
the student may know from the start what is correct. It is therefore 
necessary to study Observation before taking part in an observation 
lesson. The instructor in charge of the work in Observation, usually 
the one who directs the course which furnishes this laboratory phase, 
instructs the group in the technique of opservation, stressing each 
time the particular phase of the work he wishes observed. Following 
the observation lesson there is always class discussion of the ob- 
served work, together with such reports and analysis as the instruct- 
or may demand. 

Apprentice Work is a type of activity designed to acquaint the 
prospective teacher with many of the routine matters of the schoolroa 
Passing and gathering materials; attention to window shades, windows, 
lighting, heating, ventilation; attention to blackboards, erasers, 
chalk, maps, charts, apparatus; attention to neatness of the roon, 
pupils’ desks, teacher's desk, tables, closets, bookcases; preparati 
on of such supplementary material as pictures, clippings, readings, 
from books and magazines; card indexing such readings; preparing 
models, diagrams, charts. In fact, under this title may be done a 
great deal of the work which enriches the class meetings. A student 
may in this way begin the collection of materials which will become 
his own professional equipment for supplementing instruction. 


Apprentice Teaching is a term used to describe the first work 


(1) State Teachers College, Oshkosh,Wisconsin. 
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of actually teaching children which a student undertakes. It is 
actual teaching, but it is begun with a single pupil. Usually it is 
done with some child who has been absent and has work to make up. 
Oecasionally it is coaching some pupil who is behind the class. But 
it should never become coaching only, because it is not intended as 
supplementary to the work done by the class teacher. 

This form of participation may also assume the form of work with 
pupils during tthe supervised study period. Here the student attempts 
to direct the study of a single individual. But in this case, again, 
it must be so managed that the student is in contact with every type 
of pupil, bright as well as average and dull. Always it must be 
kept in mind that a student is being trained, NOT, that a critic is 
being assisted. Not even the welfare of the children is really upper 
most in this consideration, although that should not be allowed to 
suffer. 

As the work in Apprentice Teaching progresses the student is 
given larger and larger groups of pupils to teach, until, toward the 
enddof the junior year he is handling almost full-sized classes, 
occasionally. This final large-sized group is a definite part of 
his preparation for the final senior-year work in Practice. 

Practice. The teacher-in-training now assumes full charge of a 
full-sized class. He plans actual lessons, teaches the class, carries 
on all forms of activity, is responsible for the grades, make-up work, 
and every item of teaching that the regular teacher is called upon 
to doe In the beginning of this work the student prepares careful 
plans and presents them to the critic for correction. Following a 
lesson the student meets the critic for conference, when the strong 
and weak points of the teaching are discussed, measures are adopted 
for improvement, and the student prepares the following lesson on 


the basis of these criticisms. 


Supervised Teaching, or, as it is more frequently called, Pract- 
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ice, in the Major Pield is carried on for a full semester, eighteen f 
weeks, five periods per week, a total of ninety ACTUAL class hours. | 
Of this number, the student usually teaches about half and is in the 
classroom all the time during the full semester. When not actually 
in charge of the class the student is correcting papers, preparing 
material, supervising study, holding conferences with pupils, caring 
for the room, and acting in every way as an assistant to the reghlar 
teacher. Thus, practice, under this scheme, 18 a more thorough-going, 
more intensive, more real activity than under the proposals made by 
Bachman. 

Incidentally, the writer is describing practice teaching as 
supervised by him in the training department of the State Teachers 
College at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, between the years 1918 and 1928. 

OTHER FORMS OF PARTICIPATION 

Still other forms of Participation are indicated under the six 
professional courses which are scheduled during the first three years 
of the curriculum. Instructors in each of these courses are in di- 
rect charge of this participation and define its nature. In co-opera 
tion with critics in charge of various rooms, as well as with the 
principal in charge of the school, the instructors provide for the 
following things as shown in the two parallel columns. The activi- 
ties are not listed in complete summary. Such a list would occupy 
many pages, but would add nothing to the exemplification of the idea 


of the close correlation between theory and practice as afforded by 


thisplan. 
Professional Courses Participation Activities 
le Introduction to Teaching ae Visits to schools 


be Observation of children as in- 
dividuals and 4n groups 

ce Reports on case studies of in- 
dividual children observed and 
of schools visited 

de Reports on work done in major 
field student is taking, as ob- 
served in school visited 
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2. Surve of Secondary Educa- 
“tion 


3- Educational Psychology 


4.- Philosophy of Education 


5. General Technique of 
. Teaching 
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Study of schools visited to as- 
certain hos principles are actu- 
ally applied. 

Study of pupils to note charac- 
teristics of adolescence 
Observation and report on vari- 
ous general phases and particu- 
lar phases as assigned 


Pupil habits, reactions, motives, 
instincts, are studied in real 
school 

Theories studied are tested in 
classroom 

Observe the uses teachers make 
of knowledge of psychology 
Mistakes teachers make in hand- 
ling children 


Is the s@hool observed a real 
democracy? 

Do pupils grow through experi- 
ence? 

Are pupils learning the ideals 
they should? 

Does the school measure up to 
the fundamental philosophy? 


Observation of the following 
types of lessons: 

1. Science type 

2e Appreciation 

3- Practical Arts 

4. Pure=-practice 

5- Language Arts ns 

a 


Observation of the following 
activities: 
le Supervised Study 
2. Assignment of a lesson 
3e Lecture-demonstration 
4. Glass discussion 
5. Individual pupil report 
6< Oral quiz 
Te Written quiz 
8. Observation trip by pupils 
9- Visual education in its 
various forms. 


Devise and administer a new- 
type test 

Give and score a standard test 
Observe the effects of ability 
grouping : 

Study and observe the effects of 
intelligence testing 


. (I) For complete definitions of these types of lessons see Henry 
Clinton Morrison, op. cite, pp» 220-231; 317-334; 416-435; 503-540; 


436-452, respectively. 
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7e Organization and Administra- 
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Hi Schools 
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Se Educational Guidance ae 


9. Curriculum Materials, and Be 
10. Practice Teaching 
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Observe the uses made of all 
tests studied and used in the 
schools 


Study details of organization, 
administration and management of 
a high school 

Similar study for a single 
classroom 

Chart the organization of the 
school under study 

Clearly define your own duties 
as a part of the organization 
Report on discussion of the 
organization as given by the 
head of the high school to your 
group 

Report on discussion of the 
organization as given to your 
group by a classroom teacher 


Work with a guidance counsellor 
Plan a guidance program for an 
individual student whom the 
guidance counsellor names 
Observe the guidance work in a 
school 

Observe the home-room work of a 
given teacher 


The courses in Curriculum Materi- 
als and Practice Teaching, which 
run through the year, are operat- 
ed, the one, as the class in theo 
ry, the other, as the laboratory 
phase of the theory class. Pract 
ice is properly classified under 
the title of Participation 


While the outline of Participation as suggested above is far 


from complete, it is sufficiently detailed to illustrate the 


ways 


in which theory and practice may linked in teacher-training. It 


goes without saying that the details of the laboratory phase 


require 


great care in planning, many conferences with individual students as 


well as regular group meetings for conference purposes, to learn the 


extent to which this work is being absorbed, and as full opportunity 


for studying children as possible. 


It is this single phase, Partici- 


pation, on which the whole theory of teacher-training succeeds or 
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'. Lailse The writer feels that at this point the plan here presented 


is superior to those found in most curricula of teacher-training 


institutions. 
CORE CURRICULUM 


Core Curriculum subjects are required during the first three 
yearse As has been stated in previous chapters they are of two 
kinds and for two purposes. First, there is a group of English 
courses, designed to give the student mastery over the various forms 
of oral and written expression, which are mainly tool subjects. 

The courses in literathre are background courses, and should give 
the student a broader acquaintance with the best forms of English 
literature. 

Survey courses in world history should furnish a broad outlook 
over the development of world civilization, and especially should 
acquaint the student with the westward Sweep of peoples, the oc- 
casions and causes of the rise and fall of nations. 

General Sciehce, at college level, is intended to inform the 
prospective teacher about the present status of modern science, in 
what the writer chooses to term a "qualitative" manner, rather than 
after the usual rigid, "quantitative" fashion of the highly special- 
ized sciencese In such a course the emphasis is upon the develop= 
ment pf principles rather than upon exact measuremente The course 
is intended solely for those teachers who will NOT teach or follow 
science as a major life work. 

Should General Science prove an impossible course, due to in- 
sufficient faculty membership, preparation, or other causes, General 
Biology should be required of all students. 

Biology has many desirable features as 2 prescribed subject, 
First, it is taught in a great majority of high schools of the 
country. Second, it is a subject which, because of its great breadth, 
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adds materially to the background of any educated individual. Third, 
it is required of all prospective General Science teachers in many 
states. Fourth, it requires no previous mathmatical or scientific 
training. 

In Freshman year an Orientation course which will serve to 
set the newcomer aright in his attitude toward the institution, 
toward his fellow students, and toward the teaching profession, 
supplements the other forms of guidance which are provided by the 
faculty organization. 

Political Science, Economics, and Sociology are required by 
the school in order to round out the Social Science equipment of the 
teacher=in-training. 

All but one of the Core Curriculum courses ends at the close of 
the junior year. Physical Edumation, which includes active partici- 
pation in some form of game, sport or active recreation, is required 
of everyone throughout the entire four yearse No student will be ex- 
cused from this program for any reason, except the temporary one of 
illness. 

On the ground that teachers must be physically fit, as fore- 
cast by Carruthers in a previous Chapter, and because of the in- 
creasingly difficult burdens which teachers are being required to 
carry, this requirement is a forward step that is appreciated by too 
few, but needed by every college which trains teachers. 

In view of the fact that both Foreign Language and Mathematics 
are found on the prescribed list in a minority of the teacher-train- 
ing colleges, and because there is a tendency to drop the modern 
language requirement from the prescribed lists of graduate schools 
of education, it has seemed best to remove these two groups of 
courses from the proposed curriculum. 

Such Mathematics instruction as teachers need in the non-mathe-= 


matical courses should be taught in connection with the courses as 
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the needs arise. Uses of formas in testing, graphs, statistics 
in simple form, percentages, and similar matters , may be taught 
by the instructor handling the particular course, and much more 
effectively, because there is then apparent a real need for the 
learning. 

However, provision should be made for a thorough-going study 
of the needs which teachers have for Mathematics, and a regular 
course in the subject for the non=-mathematical teachers should be 
provided, IF the amount of the materials needed is too great to 
be taught incidentally, as is here proposed. Such data are not 
now available. Until they are, there should be a mathematical 
option, as is here provided. 

Until the objectives of foreign language study have been more 
clearly defined than they are at the present time, this group of 
Subjects should not be prescribed. Both Latin and Modern Language 
investigations failed to develop sets of objectives which were 
accepted by educators throughout the country. Furthermore, the 
failure of thousands of pupils to accomplish many of the objectives 
as set up by the language teachers, is another reason for discredit- 
ing these groups. 

According to the data of Table XII, page 114, Chapter V of 
this study, foreign languages are required by slightly more than a 
third of the colleges whose curricula were studied. Exactly twenty~- 
four of the fifty-six colleges listed in Table XI, pages 91-92, pre- 
scribe foreign language study. 

This fs 38% of the colleges studied, a minority too small to set the 


fashione 
REQUIREMENTS FOR MAJORS AND MINORS 


It 1s recommended that each prospective teacher be prepared to 


teach a major and two minors. With the exception of the social 
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science group of courses and the special subjects, such as commerce, 
manual arts, home economics, agriculture, music and art, it is un- 
doubtedly true that the teacher will need to be prepared to teach a 
combination of subjects. 

Twenty-four hours of a properly arranged sequence of courses 
is recommendedfor a major, eighteen hours for the first minor and 
twelve hours for the second minor. Should the student elect to 
teach science, the total of these hours is sufficient to enable him 
properly to prepare to teach physics, chemistry, biology and general 
science in high school. But he should undoubtedly be taught in some 
of these courses according to different methods and with a different 
selection of subject matter than is now found in the science offerings 
in the colleges. 

The total of fifty-four hours allowed is sufficient to train 
a teacher of the social science group very effectively, especially 
in view of the fact that twelve additional hours in the social 
science field are provided under the Core Curriculum group. 

It will be noticed that only two special methods courses are 
provided in the professional courses group. It is expected that 
a sufficient grasp of technique will be derived from the General 
Technique course, to enable a student to teach well his second minor. 
Furthermore, tiie student is required to teach nine weeks in his 
second minor field, and thereby gains additional acquaintance with 
method in that field. 

Some curricula suggest programs in separate fields as high as 
forty hours for a major. In the field of English that would mean, 
under the curriculum provisions here set down an additional amount 
of twenty-siz hours beyond the core curriculum requirements. 

Until the foreign language objectives are clarified, it is very 
probable that twenty-four hours is a sufficient number of semester- 


hours for the major requirement, in Latin, at least. Byt there should 
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be included in this number at least three different courses which 
Shall teeat intensively the reading courses required in high school 
teaching. It is undoubtedly better preparation to acquaint the pro- 
spective teacher with Caesar, Cicero and Vergil in a thorough manner, 
than it is to force him to wander aimlessly through the usual group 
of Latin courses offered in the liberal arts curriculum. The same 
statement is equally true of the French, German, Spanish and Italian 
fields and for the same reasons. 

By referring to the present requirements for majors and minors 
in the great majority of the catalogs examined in the course of this 
study it will be noted that twenty-four hours was the most common 
practice for the major, eighteen for the first minor and twelve for 
the second minor. While this is not necessarily a valid reason for 
continuing the policy, it is apparent that it is considered proper 
by a good number of curriculum makers and probably correct. 

If it may also be added that under the circumstances, where it 
is necessary to train teachers for a broad program of teaching and 
‘also to train them both for their own developing personality and for 
unexpected situations which are bound tomise, it is inevitable that 
these provisions must be adhered to. 

To re-state the position held in this theseis: It,is necessary 
to train the teacher broadly - which the Core Curriculum does fairly 
well; to train her intensively - which the Majors and Minors do, 
fairly well; to train her professionally - which the professional 
and participation courses do - fairly well. To train for the unex- 
pected situations, which so many citations in previous chapters have 
shown - which the Core Curriculum does, fairly well. 

Therefore, until the many perplexing situations are removed from 
the small high schools, especially those cited in Chapter I, it is 
probable that the type of training here suggested will more nearly 
hit the mark than will any other. It must be remembered continually 
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that the following conditions and limitations must be reckoned with: 


1. Present standards of certification. 

2.e Present teaching combinations. 

3. Present types and sequences of courses. 

4. Present training of academic faculty. 

5. Present teaching materials, such as texts, apparatus, 

supplementary material. 

6- Present knowledge of the real objectives of teacher-train- 

ing. . 
There is such a multitude of unsolved problems, as listed by Briggs 
(1) and Brown (2), to say nothing of various smaller listings as 
shown by eckttations in Chapter VI, that the writer realizes fully the 
limitations of the proposed curricula. 

Probably all too little use is made in this study of the infini- 
tesimal job-analysis method of curriculum construction as proposed 
by Charters and Waples (3). It is also undoubtedly true that in many 
ways the proposals are unscientific. But it may be stated in conclu- 
sion that the curriculum as here defined has this greatly in its 
favor:- So many of its sections have been operating successfully in 
one school or another over such a period of time that they are re- 
gara@éd as sound and desirable. Trial has found these practices not 
only workable but necessary. And, finally, the “proof of the pudding’ 
is clearly shown by the successful graduates trained under these 
principles. 

In passing it is proper to state that those colleges which feater 
ure the essential points of these curricula are listed among the best 
of their kind in the country. Accredited by the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools on a par with Liberal Arts 


Colleges and Universities, these teachers colleses have fought their 
CE) woods H. Briggs, ope cite | 


+2) H. A. Brown, ope cit. 
3) W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, ope cite, pp» 137-206. 
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way to the front by means of a curriculum very similar to the one here 


described in detail. 
This is the same thing as saying, "This is a good scheme, because 


it works." 

If to all these provisions and limitations there are added the 
following directions for curriculum management, this proposal should 
work reasonably well. 

1) There shall be formed a committee on the curriculum to study it 
constantly and provide for its continual growth. 

2) Every item of the curriculum shall be subjected to every possible 
test in the light of objectives as they develop. 

3) Provision shall be made for continual study of the secondary 
school with the end in view that teacher-training curricular changes 
may keep pace with changes in the field. 

4) The implications of psychology shall be searchingly investigated 
andtheir findings used to modify every offering in present and 

future curricula. 

5) Theory and practice shall be in as close agreement in the opera- 
tion of the curriculum as is humanly possible. It is therefore 
recommended that instructors in Methods courses shall actually super-= 
vise all forms of student participation and especially shall direct 
Supervised Teaching. 

6) Continual reports shall. be secured from graduates in order to 
learn the extent to which the curriculum has Satisfacorily trained 
School teachers. These reports shall include ratings by supervisors, 
principals, superintendents and faculty members who visit the gradu- 
ates. 

7) Finally, the curriculum shall be regarded by everyone as a pro- 
gressive, everchanging scheme for Studying the essentials of teacher-= 


traingng for service in secondary schools. / 
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SUMMARY 


Chapter I. The Kind and Size of School Which Will Employ a 
Beginning Teacher. 


The schools will be small schools, or various types, some of 
them four-year schools, some, three-year, some, six-year, and all of 
them offering a limited curriculum and Showing many defects. In the 
main these schools will ofer a single curriculum, usually pointed 
toward college entrance. These schools will usually fail to meet 
the needs of all the students who attend them. There will be a small 


number of teachers in each of these schools. 


Chapter II. The Duties of a Beginning Teacher. 


Duties of teachers apparently comprise primary and secondary 
activities. Primary activities are: a) Teaching children; b) Assist- 
ing in Administration; e¢) Offering guidance to children; d) Sponsor-= 
ing extra-curricular Activities. Secondary activities are: a) Making 
contacts with citizens; b) Caring for personal health; ec) Securing 


personal recreation; d) Making intellectual and professional progress. 


Chapter III. Nature of the Preparation Needed. 


The Curriculum of the Teacher Training Institution should pro- 
vide for Training the Prospective Teacher: 


1. In a comprehensive understanding of children of secondary 
school age. 

2e Intensively in two or three fields of subject matter, 
which are now, or may be in the future, taught in the 
secondary school. 

3« In current and future methods of learning and teaching. 

4. In properly evaluating the progress of children under her 
charge, together with such remedial measures as she may 
need to apply from time to time. 

5+ In the fundamental principles of secondary education. 

6- In the fundamental philosophy of American education. 

7+ In educational and vocational guidance, so that the teacher 
may at least be equipped to act wisely as a home room 
teacher. 

8. In methods of research, especially with regard’ to: 

a) the developing high school curriculum 

b) developing techniques of instruction 

¢) developing techniques and applications of testing 

d) power to analyze and determine pressing problems in 
her chosen field of instruction and to make contri-= | 
rd apes to the literature and materials whenever 
possible. 
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9. To enable her to maintain correct relationships with the 
entire staff of the secondary school. 

10. In the broad fundamentals of several fields of human 

knowledge which every good citizen should know. 

11. In those necessary relations with the community, which 
will devolve upon her outside the school. 

12. In some form of self-selected "hobby", which may be later 
used by her in her capacity as sponsor of some extra- 
curricular activity in the secondary school. 

13. For good health, by means of a continuous, graded, super- 
vised, four-year health program for each prospective 
teacher. 

14. In the proper use of her leisure time and to secure a 
properly balanced program of recreation. 

15. In the forms of social usage demanded of good society. 


Chapter IV. The Constituents of a Curriculum Which Develop from the 
Previous Chapters 


Four varieties of courses appear to be required for properly 
training teachers. These are: Professional Courses, the courses some | 
times known as the Core Curriculum, Majors and Minors, and Electives. 

Professional Courses may be defined as technological courses, 
dealing with psychology, methods, sociology, selection of materials, 
principles of secondary education, philosophy of American education 
and all forms of study of children. Closely allied to Professional 
Courses and grouped with them are other activities called by the group 
name of Participation. The activities afford numerous opportunities 
for contacts with schools and children. 

Core Curriculum Courses, are broad, general, survey courses, 
which are deisgned to acquaint the student with several fields of sub- 
ject matter which are essential to progress as an individual in the 
present civilization. | 

Majors and Minors are designation s of the fields of intensive 
study which the student selects as his teaching fields in the high 
school. 

Electives are those courses remaining which are needed to com- 


plete the requirements for the Ed. B. degree. 
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Chapter V. Present Curricula of Teacher-Training Institutions 

Gatalogs of 59 teacher-training institutions in 25 states were 
studie@. This phase of the study was limited to those institutions 
presenting a four-year curriculum over which the school had entire 
control, so that the student carried a truly unffféd program. 

Only prescribed courses were used in the study. These courses 
were grouped as: Professional courses, Core Curriculum, Majors and 
Minors and Electives. 

Professional courses studied were: Psychology, Practice Teaching, 
Courses in Methods, Measurement, Principles of Secondary Education, 
History of Education, Introduction to Teaching, Educational Sociology 

Core curriculum courses studied were: English, science, foreign 
language, social science, mathematics, physical education. 

Outstanding courses which were prescribed more frequently than 
others were: Educational Psychology, Practice Teaching, Methods | 
courses, English composition, Science and Social Seience. 

Courses which were required least were those in Foreign Lang- 
uage and Mathematics. In fact, the latter seemed to be required 
least of all the courses listed and the number of colleges vrescribe 
ing it was very small. 

Majors and Minors showed a great variation, both in the number 
of semester-hours required, in the groupings of combinations and in 
the fact that certain schools prescribe in detail every item of a 
four-year course in a major snbject or field. 

Guidance in selecting programs is secured ina variety of ways. 
Deans, heads of departments, directors of divisions and committees 
are the various persons having charge of this work in the various 
colleges. 

Typical curricula show a balance between courses listed as Pro- 
fessional Courses, Core Curriculum Courses and Major and Minor 


fields. About one-third of the courses are in the first sroup in a 
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typical progra, one-fourth, in the second, and the balance, in the 
third named. 

Freshman tests, a one-year residence requirement for graduation, 
a gixteen-hour student load, and the honor-point system are minor 


features of ourricula studied. 


Chapter VI. Criticisms of Present Teacher Training Practices 


Curricula are criticised by various writers for the following 
defects: Graduates need cultural material and cultivation for social 
poise; there is a lack of professional courses in some schools; 
there is a need of more advanced college courses; faculty members 
need to use the training department as a laboratory to try out new 
ideas; there is expressed a need for a broad fundamental training, 
of the same nature as the "Core Curriculum"; the influence of the 
liberal arts college is regarded as wrong; a lack of guidance in the 
choice of courses, majors and minors and other things is considered 
a decided need; the influence of the acérediting associations is bes 
lieved to be a decided detriment to the proper development of the 
teacher=training curriculum; organization of majors and minors is 
wrong because it is a mere imitatbon of the liberal arts practices in 
that regard; insufficient funds, insufficient faculty, insufficient 

| and inadequate buildings, insufficient and inadequate library and 


equipment are stated to be other needs. 


Chapter VII. A Proposed Curriculum Organization for Training 
Scegudary chool Teachers 


The essential points of the first six chapters are re-stated. 
Evenden's principles of curriculum construction, which are in agree- 
ment with those proposed in Chapter III are briefly touched upon. 
Briggs' numerous questions regarding the possibilities of curriculum 
advances, the attitudes of various interested groups and the needs in 


this direction are summarized. Rachman's proposals of four distinet 
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groups of courses for a curriculum, which are, in the main, in ac-~ 
cord with those courses listed previously, are discussed. The | 
courses listed by this authority are too short, too few and lack 
some of the essential needs of such courses. 

A tabular arrangement of required courses by semesters, shows 
Professional courses, together with Participation activities in close 
correlation. A Core Curriculum extending through the first three 
years provides for training in English Composition and Expression, 
English Literature, World History, Social and Political Science, 
General Science; Major and Minor fields of concentration are cared 
for through opportunity for election, under proper guidance, of 
minima consisting of twenty-four (24) semester-hours for the major 
subject, eighteen (18), for the first mipor, and twelve (12), for 
the second minor. 

Several proposals for management of this curriculum allow for 
the following: 

a) Curriculum committee for continued study and advancement of 
the curriculum 

b) Testing every item of the curriculum. 

ec) Continual study of the secondary school in order to keep in 
mind the continual changes within thet field and thus be able to 
adapt the training program to the needs of the future teacher. 

a) Psychology investigated as a basis for curriculum growth. 

e) Methods teachers shall supervise all forms of Participation 
and especially shall direct student teaching. 

f) Continual reports from graduates will determine the relative 
success or failure of the curriculum 

@) The ourriculum shall be regarded by everyone as a pro- 
gressive, everchanging scheme for studying the essentials of 


teacher-training for service in secondary schools. 
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